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A  FULL   and  CANDID 


A   N    S   W   E   R,     &c. 


IT  is  not  to  be  expsdled  that  an  AnAvcr  to  a 
profeiredinvcaiveagainftthekingofPruffia 
will  fet  out  with  any  fevere  refledtions  againfl 
that  monarch.     The  Author  of  the  Confider- 
ations  has  introduced  his  pamphlet  with  a  quo- 
tation from  a  refcripr,  faid  to  be  delivered  and 
printed  at  the  fame  time  by  the  PrufTian  mi- 
nifter  at  London  ,  the  fum  of  which  is,  "  that 
his  PrufTian  majefty  hopes  the  Englifli  nation 
will  not  meddle  with  the  domeflic  affairs  of 
the  empire;"  and  the  Author  archly  applies  this 
to  the  prefent  condud  of  the  court  of  Lon- 
don.    I  fliall  not  take  advantage  of  an  obfer- 
vation  which  every  man,  who  knows  the  turns 
of  ftates,  may  make  upon  the  inconfiftencies 
whichthemoft  fteady  governments,  fometimes, 
run  into,  when  their  interefts  vary :  I  Ihall 
only  fay,  that  the  quotation  of  the  refcript  is 
hy  no  manner  of  means  applicable  to  the 
,  B  purpofe 
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hT^%k  independent  of  the  emperor,  to 
^„  k  ;L  lliancesheplc  fes  with  other  ove^ 
Te  gns ,  nor  can  fuch  alliances  be  conttde  ed 
asdomeftic  affairs  of  the  enr.p.re  At  the 
time  his  Pruffian  ma  cfty  pubhrtied  the  re 
fcript  in  quenion.    the    affair  he   hmts  at 

Tomefirc  to  the  empire,    becaufe  a  drfpu  e 

lav    between    the    princes    of    th=    empne 

A  theTleaors.     Great-Britain  had  no  right 

tfittlruchadifpute.Great— 

.       r       ••>  ;•• .  It  the  fame  time,  ii 
did  not  interfere  in  it ;  at  the  lan 

his  Pruffian  majefty  was  author  of  that  re 

fcipt    he  might,  perhaps,  with  greater  pro- 

inical,  thandomeftic. 

The  author  of  the  Confiderations  fpends  the 
firft  nx  pages  of  his  pamphlet  in  proving, 
tha  no  body  will  difpute,  that  France  is 
7up  ior  toGreat-Britain  in  extent  of  territory. 
Ind  number  of  inhabitants ,  and  he  brings  Vo- 

Sre     a  good  writer,  but  a  moft  miferable 
aXr.  to  vouch  for  tlK  vaft  armies  that 

Lewis  SIV.  kept  on  foot.    But  the  author  of 
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the  Confiderations  is  mlftaken  in  his  rir/lprin 
c.ples.     Tlie  battles  of  CreiTy.  Poidliers,  and 
Agincourt,  were  gained  by  EngliHimcn,  and 
iingl^^men  alone :    the  battle  of  Minden 
'T^''"^^;  every  thing  confidered,  was  more  o\ol 
nous  than  all  the  three,  was  gained  by  BritSns 
with  a  more  confcfTed  fuperiority  again  ft  them' 
than  there  was  againft  the  fon  of  Edward  the 
1  hud,  or  the  father  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  principle  of  pollti-' 
cal,  as  well  as  of  commercial,  arithmetic  j  but 
the  data  of  the  former  are  extremely  hard  to 
be  fettled.  The  confiderer  goes  to  work  in  the 
Cheapfide  way,  he  polls  his  books,  heftrikeshis 
balance  but  he  does  not  give  weight  for  inches, 
though  he  bnngs  forth  a  moft  plaufible  account 
I  will  venture  to  fay  that  hiftory  cannot  pro- 
duce a  period  of  glory  that  is  not  liable  to  ex- 
ception, ,f  thofe  mechanical  calculat'.is  are 
to  take  place.  "  From  the  time, fays  thee  >nfi. 
dcrer,  when  the  whole  of  France  was  united 
to  the  crown,  and  the  liberties  of  the  ftates  and 
nobility  abfolutely  fubjedcd  to  its  power,  the 
kingdom  of  France  has  been,  in  the  extent  of 
its  country,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  greatnefs  of  its  revenue,  fuperior  to  Bri- 
tain." I  admit  that  France,  in  the  extent  of  its 
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conntry    and  the  number  of  its  InhaMtants,  is 
fuperior  to  Great-Britain  ;  but  that  its  revenue 
is  equal,  I  totally  deny.     Great-B.itau,,  pro- 
perly Ipcakin^,  has  no  revenue  that  is  fixed  or 
fettled.    And  let  the  confidcrer  authenticate  the  . 
revenues  of  France  for  thefe  two  years  paft, 
and  rcd'icethe  revenue,  or  rather  the  cxpenccs 
of  our  government,    during  that  time,    to 
French  money:  let  the  mcaneft  and  moft   ^ 
ignorant  reader  he  has,  pronounce  which  is 
the  riched;  people.  .   ,.    . .:      ,■1..,-    , 

'     I  am  aware  of  a  prodigious  and  popular  ad- 
vantage the  confidcrer  has  taken  in  point  of 
calculation  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  I  w.ll  be 
candid  enough  to  fay,  that  if  his  data  are  to 
be  admitted,  he  might  have  earned  his  argu- 
ment much  farther  than  he  has  done.  Heferves 
his  purpofe  perhaps  better  in  notdoing  it.  But  I 
totally  deny  and  difclaim  his  data,  or  firft  prin- 
ciples.    "  I  never,  fays  he,  read  the  hiftory  of 
the  two  gr"and  alliances,  which  were  formed 
by  king  William  againft  the  growing  power  of 
France,  without  feeling  the  warmeft  fentiments 
of  gratitude  to  the  great  deliverer  of  Europe. 
Kcver   did  king   of   England    appear    with 
.M-eater  dignity,  than  he  did  in  that  great  con- 
Trrefs  held  at  the  Hague  in  the  year  1691, 
when  the  emperor  and  empire,  the  kings  of 
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Spain,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  by  their  feve- 
ral  ambafladors,  the  electors  of  Germany  by 
their  particular  minifters,  and  fevcral  of  them 
in  their  own  perlbns,  with  at  lead  fifty  of  the 
grcateft  princes  of  Germany,  all  attended  to 
hear  him  plead  the  caufe  of  Europe  j  and  all 
joined'  in  one  common  league  and  declaration 
againft  France." 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  taik  equally  bold  as  it  Is 
difagreaable,  to  combat  rooted  prejudices  j 
but  now  that  the  ridiculous  diftindtions  of 
Whig  and  Tory  are  fo  juftly  exploded,  a  pub- 
lic writer  may  have  fome  chance  for  a  fair 
hearing.  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  king 
William  was  at  the  head  of  the  glorious  con- 
federacy J  but  I  will,  with  both  my  hands,  deny, 
that  that  confederacy  fulfilled  its  engagements : 
they  brought  troops  upon  paper  i  they  produc- 
ed them  not  in  the  field  j  they  hired  armies, 
but  England  paid.  them.  Unwilling  as  I  am 
to  revive  party  diftindtions,  I  am  forry  to  fay, 
I  never  yet  faw,  though  I  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  pains  in  the  inquiry,  a  full  and  a  fair 
anfv.er  to  the  charge  brought  by  the  Tory 
miniftry  againft  the  Whigs,  at  the  time  of  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  that  the  whole  ftrefs  of  the 
war  lay  on  the  fhoulders  of  Great-Britain,  and 
that  her  allies  had  failed  in,  almoft,  every  point 
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of  their  engagements,  as  to  men,  money,  and 
operations  of  cvny  kind :  this,  I  fay,  is  a  charge 
that  theboldefl  Whig  writer  never  attempted 
to  anfwer.  It  is  a  charge  which  the  German 
and  Dutch  minifters,  and  they  had  at  that 
time  the  ableft  in  Europe,  in  all  tiieir  warm 
memorials  and  reprefentations,  never  offered  to 
refute.  It  is  a  charge  which  brought  the  great 
prince  Eugene  over  to  England  j  but  far  from 
anfwcring,  he  endeavoured  to  palliate ,  it.  The 
rival  minifters,  in  thofe  times,  were  compofed 
of,  perhaps,  the  greateft  men  that  England 
ever  faw  under  any  government  j  but  the 
Whigs  indifputably  had  refolution,  talents,  and 
penetration  fuperiorto  their  antagonifts.  They 
never  pretended  to  difpute  the  flidt,  that  Great- 
Britain  was  left  in  the  lurch  for  the  blood  and 
trcafure  that  was  expended  in  the  war. 

Let  not  therefore  declamation,  or  bold  afTer- 
tions  drive  us  out  of  the  fort  of  common  fenfe. 
Let  us  not  imagine,  becaufe  we  are  now  in  a 
war  with  France,  carried  on  in  Germany,  v/e 
fight  in  the  fmalleft  degree  on  greater  difad- 
vantage  than  we  did  in  the  times  of  king  Wil- 
liam and  queen  Anne.  I  fliall,  in  the  courfe 
of  this  paper,  prove,  that  the  terms  on  which 
we  now  carry  on  the  war,  are,  nationally 
fpeaking,    infinitely  preferable   to  thofe  on 
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which  we  fought  before  ;   I  will  not  except 
even  the  laft  war  againft  France. 

Had  the  confiderer  been  a  candid  oppofcr 
of  the  prefent  nieafures  of  our  government,  he 
would  not  have  gone  fo  far  back  as  the  reign 
of  kingWilllam  for  an  alliance  of  ftrcngth  and 
dignity  againft  France.  The  late  king  George 
was  united  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  at 
laft  brought  the  Dutch  to  take  part  with  him, 
when  the  cmprefs-qucen  might  have  been 
faid  to  fight/ro  arts  &focis.  In  what  a  dread- 
ful fituation  is  an  Englifli  minifter !  There  was 
not,  when  we  entered  into  that  war  with 
France,  fo  popular  a  topic  in  the  world,  as  the 

expediency  of  maintainingthe  pragmatic  fandt- 
ion.  Its  popularity,  both  within  and  without 
doors,  arofe  next  to  madnefs  j  and  had  not 
the  miniftry  given  way  to  the  torrent,  it 
would  have  borne  down  the  barriers  of  civil 
government.  But  in  the  event  were  we,  as  a 
people,  bettered  by  that  illuftrious  alliance  ? 
Did  the  Dutch  and  Auftrians  fight  for  us  in 
the  field  ?  Did  they  negociate  with  us  in  the 
cabinet  ?  Were  not  our  foldiers  butchered  by 
their  cowardice  ?  Were  not  our  councils  be- 
trayed by  their  perfidy  i 

*•  Every  mcafure,  fays  the  confiderer,  which 
tends  to  fet  the  dates  of  Germany,  Holland, 

and 
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and  England,  cither  at  war  with  each  other, 
or  amongft  themfelves,  muft  be  a  meafure  cal- 
culated for  the  good  of  France,  and  the  pre- 
judice of  other  powers  of  Europe.  For  the 
lame  reafon,  every  meafure  tending  to  the  con- 
tinuance or  increafe  of  fuch  a  war,  muft  be  for 
the  benefit  of  France,  and  the  prejudice  of 
Europe:  becaufe  it  is  a  weakening  of  the 
rivals  of  France,  and  keeping  thofe  powers  at 
variance,  from  whom  France  can  have  no- 
thing to  fear  but  in  the  union." 

I  have  given  this  paflage  at  large,  becaufe  I 
apprehend  that  it  is  the  corner-done  of  the 
confiderer's  reafoning ;  but  a  very  fmall  dif- 
cuflion  of  fads  will  difcover  its  futility.  Will 
the  confiderer  fay,  that  Great-Britam  is  never 
to  make  war  with  France,  till  fuch  time  as 
all  the  powers  in  Europe  are  united  againft 
her  ?  That  time,  it  is  believed,  never  will  come, 
and  that  time  never  was.  The  confederacy  of 
which  king  William  was  the  head,  was  the 
ftrongeft  union  ever  formed  againft  France  : 
but  what  did  it  avail  England  ?  fhe  was  left 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  day  j  fhe  was  obliged 
to  pay  the  troops,  and  fight  tiie  battles  of  her 
nominal  allies. 

After  all,  the  confederacy  formed  by  king 

William  proved,  as  all  confederacies  muft  be 
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againft  one  capital  power,  to  be  a  n:ere  rope 
of  fand.     Its  continuity  was  preferved  until  a 
certain  twift  came,  which  diffolved  it.     Hol- 
land and  Germany  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  pleafed,  had  we  continued  to  this  day 
to  pay  the  troops,  and  figlit  their  battles ;  they 
would  in  a  very  cheap  manner  have  mufter- 
cd  their  armies,  and  regulated   ihcir  contin- 
gencies upon  paper :    but  the  moment  that 
Great-Britain  came  to  talk  of  her  own  inte- 
reft,  then  came  in   the  democratic  nonfenfe 
of  public  faith,  the  liberties  of  Europe,  prior 
engagements,  national  honour,  and  a  thou- 
fand  fuch  terms,  which  meant  nothing  but 
moneys    nothing  but  Britiili  blood,  or  Bri- 
tifli  money.     It  may  tofome,  perhaps,  feem 
too  bold  an  aflertion,  (but  nothing  can  be  too 
bold  that  is  founded  on  truth  and  experience) 
that  had  Great-Britain,  in  all  the  wars  flie 
ever    had    with  France,    been    fingle    and 
alone,    her  expence    would  have  been  lefs 
her  fuccefs  would  have  been  greater. 

The  fum  of  the  confiderer's  reafoning  is, 
that  France  is  more  populous,  and  therefore 
more  powerful,  u.an  Great-Britain.  This 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  reafoning  of  the  ho- 
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„o«r„Ue  admiral  who  was  fo  <1tfer«dly  fl.ot 
f::;;t  cowardkc  and  who,  after  w.gh.ng 
a  French  cannon-boll,  huiig  «  up  ma  cab- 
ba  "net  at  the  Ihrouds  of  his  (hip.and  demon- 
ft^^tcd,  as  dearly  as  .hat  three  and  two  makes 
five,  that  had  he  come  w.thm  'e«ch  of  that 
cannon-ball,  he  and  his  ftip  nwH  h-ve  been 
torn  to  pieces.    I  will  defy  the  confiderer. 
Tm  111  the  experience  of  reading,  he  or  .ny 
„,an.  ever  had,  to  produce  a  fingle  .nftance 
:}  .;»  nations  going  to  war  -th  one  ano- 
ther upon  fuch  principles :  and  thtsbng 
me  to  come  to  slofer  quarters  with  the.con- 
fidcrcr. 

■  In  private  life  it  is  but  too  comrnon,  when 

LrtlP,  TO  to  Weftminfter-hall,    for  » 

l^aa     e>:m\heweiglnoftheirpurfes 

to  form  a  ilrrcwd  gucfs  which  wrl  have  the 
Ur  in  the  end.    The  confiderer  looks  upon 
the  extent  of  territory,  and  numbers  of  r>  en 
„ben  two  nations  go  to  war.  the  fame  as 
a  long  purfe  is  when  two  parties  go  to  law. 

I  can  by  no  means  be  of  that  op-mon ;  and 
I  can  fcarcely  dip  into  a  page  of  h.ftory. 
which  does  not  convince  roe  that  it  is  m 
:  founded.  Parties  who  go  to  law  are  fub- 
J,aed  to  its  forms,  which  dram  their^purfes. 
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Nations  who  go  to  war,  have  no  diredory 
but  the  fvvord.  But  allowing  Great-Britain 
to  be  as  mean  and  contemptible  a  power  as 
Corfica  itfelf  J  (fuppofing  Corficato  be  a  fo- 
vereign  ftate)  is  fhe  to  bear  an  infult  from  a 
neighbouring  power,  becaufe  that  neigh- 
bour is  a  garagantua  ?  Sovereign  ftates  have 
no  appeal  that  they  can  make  to  their  fupe- 
riorsj  but  a  wife  ftate,  ever  fo  feeble,  will 
make  a  ftruggle  in  defence  of  its  indepen- 
dency, be  its  enemy  ever  fo  powerful.  The 
confideration,  therefore,  of  inequality  of  power 
between  Great- Britain  and  France  muft  drop 
to  the  ground,  unlefs  it  can  he  proved  that 
the  caufe  in  which  we  fight  is  unjuft  :  a  tafk 
which  I  apprehend  the  confiderer  himfelf  will 
be  far  from  attempting. 

The  confiderer,  as  if  confcious  that  his  ge- 
neral reafoning  upon  the  inequality  of  force 
between  the  two  ftates  cannot  bear  the  teft: 
of  reafon,  proceeds  to  fliew  that  Great-Bri- 
tain is  in  the  wrong  to  carry  on  a  war  in 
Germany  againft  France.  In  order  to  intro- 
duce this  reafoning,  he  lays  down  certain 
maxims,  every  one  of  which  in  fad,  as  well 
as  in  fpeculation,  are  falfe  and  trite.  Every 
fchool-boy  knows  that  France,  formerly, again 
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and  again  defended  the  liberties  of  German^* 
The  confiderer  has  flouriflied  upon  that,  but 
has  he  informed  the  public  againfl:  whom 
fhe  defended  thofe  liberties  ?  Has  he  told  his 
countrymen,  that  it  was  againll  the  encroach- 
ments and  ufurpations  of  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftria  J  that  tyrannical  power,  which  the  go- 
vernment of  Great-Britain  and  her  allies  are 
endeavouring,  at  this  very  time,  to  withftand  ? 
Had  the  confiderer  been  candid  enough  to  ex- 
plain this  matter,  it  might  iuve  faved  him- 
ielf  and  me,  and  perhaps  the  public,  no  lit- 
tle labour.  He  has  taken  all  advantages  of 
reafoning  from  the  former  fyftems  that  pre- 
vailed in  Europe,  but  he  has  not  told  us  that 
thofe  fyftems  exift  no  more.  He  has  not 
been  ingenuous  enough  to  fay,  that  there  is  no 
period  in  hiftoty,  before  the  prefent,  in  which 
thehoufesof  Bourbon  and  Aulkia,  like  He- 
rod and  Pontius  Pilate,  agreed  in  the  crucifix- 
ion of  public  liberty :  nor  is  therein  all  his  pam- 
phlet, a  fingle  paragraph  upon  that  fubjed:, 
though  it  is  the  only  fiir,  the  only  candid, 
the  only  conftitutional,  topic,  upon  which  a 
confiderer  on  the  prefent  German  war  ought 
to  proceed.  If  he  proceeds  not  upon  that,  he 
fiys  lefs  than  notliing.  If  he  proceeds  upon 
that,  the  condu^ft  of  Great-Britain,  and  her 

govern- 
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government  muft    at    prefent   appear    irre- 
proachable and  unblamable. 

The    confiderer,    therefore,    may   figure 
away  to   eternity  upon  his  comparative  and 
political  arithmetic ;  but  if  the  fadts   upon 
which  his  duta  are  founded  have  no  longer 
exiftencc,  which  is  the  cafe,  to  what  does 
his  reafoning  tend,  but  to  feduce  weak  minds, 
and  to  break  that  unanimity,  which  at  prefent 
forms  the  pride,  the  glory,  and  ftrength  of 
the  Britifli  empire  ?    Were  the  confiderer  to 
bring  a  million  of  inftances  of  what  France 
has  done,  or  what   Britain   has   fuffbred  in 
former  times,  cui  bono"^  What  can  it   avail 
him,  if  thofe  inftances  a-e  not  applicable  to 
the   prefent  jundure  ?  and   applicable   they 
cannot  be,  unlefs  he  can,  from  hiftory,  pro- 
duce a  fimilarity  of  circumftances.    The  con- 
fiderer, with  a  true  polemic  fpirit,  fuppofes 
two  powers  of  Germany  at  war ;  "  if  France, 
fays  he,  to  keep  up  the  conteft,  fhould  take 
the  weaker  fide,  and  add  to  the  power  whofe 
force  is  eight,  fo  as  to  be  fuperior  to  ten, 
the  evil  is  not  lefTened,  but  made  greater. 
Should  England  be  fo  unfortunate  as  to  join 
in  the  conteft,  and  fend  its  land  forces  of 
fifty  into  the  war,  and  France  thereupon  fend 
a  force  of  eighty,  the  party  aflifted  by  Eng- 
land 
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fend  would  be  but  little  benefitted  by  the  at- 
liance  j  the  Englifti  would  ftill  be  the  weaker 
fide,  the  force  of  Europe  be  diminiflied  fo 
much  the  more,  and  France  only  be  advan- 
taged. This  is  a  kind  of  reafoning  which 
muft  hold  invariably  jiifl  in  all  ages."  I 
fay,  that  not  a  fingle  particle  of  fuch  rea- 
foning ever  held  good  in  any  age,  and  there 
never  was  a  more  bare-faced  infult,  than 
fuch  reafoning  is,  upon  the  public  under- 
flanding. 

According  to  the  confiderer's  apprehen- 
fion,  France,  by  the  difpofitions  of  the  powers 
and  differences  in  Europe,  has  every  thing 
Ihe  can  wifli  or  defire.  She  has  had  it  for 
thefe  four  or  five  years,  at  leaft,  ever  fince  we 
carried  our  troops  into  Germany.  What  has 
been  the  confequence  ?  Is  France  a  greater, 
a  richer,  or  more  fuccefbful  power,  through 
the  blunders  of  Britain  ?  Has  flie  enlarged 
her  territory?  Has  flic  increafed  her  reve- 
nue ?  Has  flie  repaired  her  marine  ?  Has  (he 
didated,  as  formerly,  to  the  Britifli  councils? 
No.  I  will  give  the  confidercr  an  anfwer,  that, 
in  one  fingle  word,  comprehends  folios  of 
logic,  and  reams  of  reafoning.  France,  with 
all  the  advantages  which  the  miftaken  policy 
of  Great-Britain  has  given  her,  is  now  a  de- 
clared 
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dared  bankrupt  to  all  Europe,  and  (lie  has 
declared  herfelf  fiich.  Let  the  confiderer 
get  over  the  flid,  and  then 

*  To  dinner  with  what  appetite  he  may/ 

"  I  don't  determine,  fays  the  confiderer, 
whether  the  Germans  are  likely  foon  to  agree 
together  in  any  one  point  j  and  much  in 
uniting  with  England  and  the  States-Gene- 
ral in  a  war  wii  h  l^rance  :  but  till  they  do 
tiuis  agree,  England  has  nothing  to  do  with 
their  little  internal  qnarrels."  You  don't  de- 
termine, Mr.  or  my  lord,  confiderer  ;  but  I 
do:  ar.d  I  iay  and  alHrrn  from  pad  expe- 
rience, (I  care  not  what  prepofefficns  may 
lie  againft  the  dodtrinc)  that  the  fewer  allies 
England  has  againft  France,  provided  thofe 
allies,  as  his  Prufiian  majefty  certainly  is,  arc 
hearty  in  the  caufe,  Great-Britain  is  a  gainer  j 
Oie  fees  the  end  of  her  expence,  fhe  knows 
the  extent  of  her  operations  ;  which  is  more 
than  (he  did  in  any  continental  war  (he  ever 
embraced, 

The  confiderer  affeds  to  call  the  prefent 
war  a  German  civil  war,  and  the  whole  of 
his  pamphlet  is  levelled  againft  Great'BritaiQ 

taking 
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taking  part  in  it.     I  deny,  in  the  mofl:  dired 
terms,    that  the  war  between    the  king  of 
Pruflia  and  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  or  rather 
Lorrain,  can  with  the  lead  propriety,  either 
of  fpecch  or  reafoning,  be  termed  a  civil  war. 
The  quarrel    between  the  king    of   PrulTia 
and  the  queen  of  Hungary  has  not  in  the 
fmalleft;  or  moft  remote  degree,  a  relation  to 
that  fyftem  of    political  confederacy  which 
conftitutcs    the   kings    of   Great -Britain    or 
Pruffia  members,  or,  if  the  finguine  confi- 
derer  will  have  it,  fubjefts,  of  the  Germanic 
body.     It  is,  in  (liort,  either  the  good  or  bad 
fortune  of  the  confiderer,  that  the  pofition  he 
lays  down,    if  admitted,    mull  eftablifli  his 
doarines,  if  difputed,  the  whole  appears  fu- 
tile and  fallacious.     The  king  of  Pruflia,  as 
a  fovereign  prince,  is  as  independent,  perhaps 
more  fo,  than  the  cmprcfs-queen  is.     Were 
the  confiderer  to  be  allowed  his  own  fway, 
he  undoubtedly  would  carry  every  thing  be- 
fore him,  by  the  plain  felf-evident  maxim, 
that  Great-Britain  is  worfe  than  mad  to  pre- 
tend to  fupport  one   little  German   prince, 
againft  the  Germanic  body. 

But  here  I  muft  again  have  recourfe  to 
principles,  and  again  obferve  that  our  confi- 
*        ^  »  ;  deters 
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dercr's  principles  are  fundamentally  wron'T. 
The  king  of  PruHla's  dominions  undoubtcdlv 
are  in  Germany,  and  our  confidcrcr  takes  ad- 
vantage of  that  to  treat  hitn,    throui^h   the 
whole  of  his  pamphlet,  as  a  German  prince, 
fubjed  rather  to  the  didatcs  of  the  emperor, 
than  the  laws  of  the  empire.     How  different 
mufl  the  reafoning  refulting  from  fuch  pofiti- 
cns   appear,  when   we  confidcr  his  Pniirian 
majclty  equal,  at  leafl  in  dignity,  tothcVan- 
dcmout  family,  and  in  himfelf  an  independent 
fuveieign,  at  the  head  of  the  protcftant  intereft 
upon  the  continent,  and  the  only  natural  ally 
left  there  for  Great- Britain  ?  Were  the  confli- 
tutions  of  Germany  to  be  examined,  it  would 
be  found  that  both  the  eledlor  of  Hanover,  and 
the  cledor  of  Brandenburg,  without  changing 
their  religion,  have  as  good  a  title  to  be  chofen 
emperor,  as  the  huiband  of  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, who  votes,  corregcntia  jure^  has. 

Will  the  confiderer  be  mean  or  wicked 
enough  to  fay,  that  Great-Britain  at  this  junc- 
ture, ought  to  abandon  all  the  fyftcm  and  prin- 
ciples of  policy  upon  which  her  power  and  in- 
dependency is  formed  ?  If  flie  does  not,  let  the 
boldeft  advocate  for  anti-continental  meafures 
Aep  forth,  and  point  out    what  courfe  fhe 
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could  luvc  fleered  difierciit  from  wluU^  llic 
has  done  ?  Let  iIk-  huuLuorcs  tanpcr'n  aBi  de- 
claim as  they  pleale  ;  let  the  conlV.ercr  ring  his 
chan;'C5  upon  ibrincr  mcafurcs  j  but  whilft  the 
powcT  of  France  cxifts,  is  not  G.eat-Britain  to 
guard  a<;:iinft  her  ambition  ?  That  the  power 
of  France  cxiib,  is  the  bafis  of  our  conlide- 
rer's  duchine.    That  we  have  not  purfucd  the 
war  upon  the  principles  and  meafurcs  that  di- 
reded  us  in  former  times,  mull  equally  be  ad- 
mitted.    Eut    for    that    realcn  objcds    arc 
changal ;  the  lame  fyAcm   no  longer  exills  ; 
jind  the  ballance  of  power,  in  the  point  where 
it  formerly  vibrated,  is    now    a  non-entity. 
Upon  the  ri-.ppofition  of  this  ballance  being  an 
entity,    the  confidercr  lias  raifed  his  whole 
fabri'ck.     The    fmalicll    fpark    of    candour 
would  liave  taught  him,  that  when  king  Wil- 
liam formed  the  grand  conicderacy,  the  lupport 
of  the  houlc  of  Auflria,  upon  the  continent, 
was  his  gruu  objjdt.     Why  was  that  his  ob- 
ied  ?  Becauib  he  reafonably  thought  that  the 
houfe  of  Auiliia  was  the  grand  cnunterpoifc, 
upon  the  continent,  to  the  ambition  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  and  the  houfe  of  Bourbon 
was  the  power  which  England  and  Holland 
had  then  thcgreateilreafon  to  dread.  Had  they 
dreaded  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  king  William, 
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like  qnccn  Elizabeth,  would  h;u-c  directed 
his  attention,  and  formed  his  alti.inec  accord- 
in<^ly.  Auliria  and  Ikmibon  arc  (i:dy  founds, 
the  danger  rcfultin^  f'tJUi  ci;I:cr  is  th-j 
matter. 

If  the  danger  rcfuhing  f.<nn  the  honlc  of 
Aufliia  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  was  an 
objcd  of  at'.entioii  in  queen  Elizabeth,  that 
has  done  immortal  hon(;ur  to  her  memory  ; 
if  the  forming  an  aUiaiicc  againll:  the  houfc 
of  Bourbon,  has  done  the  fame  to  the  me- 
mory of  king  William,  and  to  the  Whig 
adminillratlon  under  queen  Anne:  if  the 
boldcll  advocates  for  aiui-continental  mca- 
fures,  never  yet  pretended  that  the  ballance  ot 
power  in  Europe  was  a  chimera;  how  isGreat- 
Britain,  in  the  prcfent  jundlure,  to  behave, 
when  the  houfcs  of  Auflria  and  Bourbon 
are  embaikcd  in  one  common  caufe,  the 
ruin  of  the  proteftant  intereft  ? 

•    . 

"  But,  fays  the  confiderer,  we  happen  to 
have  one  nominal  proteftant  prince  on  our 
fide  i  and  therefore  the  protedant  intereft 
has  been  fpecioufly  held  out  to  our  view. 
But  in  the  laft  war  we  were  fighting  for  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  and  theproteftant  prince 
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h.ui  only  a  pnpidi  king  of  France  for  his  cic- 
finder.  Did  we  think  tlicn  the  jrotclLint 
intcrtd  at  ail  concerned  in  that  war  ?  And 
why  fhould  wc  in  tjiis  ?  This  great  cham- 
pioii  of  prnteftantilni  was  then  univcirallv 
decried  by  u^,  as  a  nia.i  void  d'  faith,  reli- 
gion, and  every  good  piinciolc." 

Drained  as  the  nation  hnr,  luen  of  late  to 
tl;c   very  dregs  of  political  writing,   I  know 
no  man  fo  great  a  dunce,  or  (^ixote,  as  to 
imagine  tiiat  every  jMincc,  and  cveiy  poten- 
tate, dots  not  puifue  hii  own  intcicft,  if  he 
can  fee  ir,  or  if  thinks  he  fees  it.     A  great 
and  a  fenfible  prince  can  have  no  piintiple 
but  interea,  becaufe  it  never  can  be  his  true 
interefl  to  adopt  a   fyflein  of  fraud,   pcrfjdy, 
and  injuftice.    Jf,  with  Lewis  the  XlVth  of 
France,  he  fhall  adopt  fuch  a  fyfli'm,  he  is 
Jio  great  prince.    His  greatnefs  is  temporary, 
and,  like  that  of  Lewis,  it  muft  have  an  end 
in  his  own  life-time. 

But  let  us  not  be  deceived  by  bold  founds 
and  afTertions.  1  deny  that  our  illuftrious  ally 
is  more  a  nominal  proieftant,  than  the  heads 
of  the  houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon  are 
nominal  papifts.     The  king  of  Pruffia  can- 
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not  be   moi     properly  /filed  n  nnminnl  pro- 
tdlmt,  than  king  George  the  III,  JId,  or  Jlkl 
can  he.     If   the   coniidercr  can  prove,  what 
1  think  lias  been  never  yet  attempted  to  be 
proved,  that  the   intcrcas  he  had    in    view 
were   fundamentally   faife,  unjuff,  and  inju- 
nous  to  any  other  power,  he  would  then  lay 
loniewhat  to  the  purpofe.     But  if  both  his 
connexions,  and  thofe  of  Great-Britain,  were 
only,  as  they  certainly  were,  accidental,  and 
not  lyAematical,    the  confiderer  is  as  much 
wrong  in  Jiis  reafoning,  as  he  is  in  his  fadts. 
The  connexions  of  Great-Britain   with  the 
houfe  of  Aurtria,  in  tlie  times  which  he  hints 
at,  were  occafioncd  by  accidents,  viz.  the  death 
ot  Charles  the   Vlth   of  Germany,  and  the 
violence    which  France  offered  to  her  own 
guaranty  of  the  pragmatic  fanc^ion.     Inde- 
pcndant  of  thofe  conllderations,  his  Pruflian 
inaic<[y  had,  as  we  muft  fuppofe  he  thought,  • 
a  claim  of  right  upon  certain    dominions, 
which  lie  not,    as  the  confiderer  fays,  in  an  . 
obfcure   corner  of    Germany,    but  are  well  ;" 
bown  to  every  one  who  knows  the  fmaihfl: ; 
tittle  of   geography  or   hiftory.      I  am  old     - 
enough  to  remember  when  this  claim  was    ; 
tarted,  and  when  it  was  made  good.     His 
J'fufliaa  majefty  fupported  it  by  what  I  muft 
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call  uncontroverted,  and  therefore  I  muft  fup- 
pole  uncontrovertible,  reafons  j  for  I  never 
Huv  a  fcrap  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria  that 
dilputed  the  lads  of  the  family  compads, 
upon  which  the  claim  was  founded.  It  is, 
therefor.',  infamous  to  infinuate,  that  becaufc 
the  intereil  of  PrufTia  happened  at  that  time 
to  lead  her  to  fide  wiih  France,  that  there- 
fore this  protcftant  prince  had  only  a  popifli 
king  of  France  for  his  delender:  the  faft  is 
falfe  and  unfupported  ;  and  all  the  confiderer 
poflibly  can  gain  by  his  infinuations  and  af- 
fertions,  is,  what  I  believe  no  mortal  is  weak 
enough  to  difputc,  that,  amongft  princes,  pro- 
teftantifm  and  popery,  and  in  fad,  religion, 
are  words  that  fometimes  fignify  nothing. 

But  though  I  fincerely  think,  that  In  the  cabi- 
nets of  fovereigns,  the  popiQi  or  proteftant  re- 
ligion are  words  that  neither  have,  nor  ought 
to  have,  any  meaning,  yet  I  think  the  popi{h  or 
proteftant  interefts  are  terms  that  not  only  have 
meaning,  but  are  of  the  moft  decifive  impor- 
tance to  us,  as  men  and  Engliftimen.     Acci- 
dents, as   I  have  already  hinted,  may  fome- 
times interfere,  and  give  a  fliock  to  the  vehi- 
cle, but  it  muft  ftill  in  time  return  to  its  true 
jind  its  natural  pofition.    Is  there  a  man  in 
J  "    »    -  England 
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England  weak  enough  to  doubt,  that  while 
Great-Britain  was  fighting  in  conjundion 
with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the  heads  of  that 
houfe  were  not  the  moft  miferable  bigots  that 
ever  polluted  an  altar  by  fuperftition  ?  And 
yet  thofe  bigots,  though  not  of  the  proteftant 
religion,  fought  for  the  proteftant  intereft, 
that  is,  for  the  independency  of  Germany 
and  Britain. 

That  the  king  of  Pruflia  was  ever  decried 
by  this  nation,  as  a  man  void  of  faith,  religion, 
and  every  good  principle,  is  a  moft  execrable 
falfliood.  It  is  equally  fo,  that  we,  as  the 
confiderer  affirms,  fet  out  in  this  war  with  con- 
fidering  him  as  an  enemy  to  our  proteftant 
eledorate.  It  is  equally  falfe,  that  we  hired 
an  arrr-.y  of  Ruflians  to  invade  him. 


!^is  tam 


Fcrreus  ut  teneat  Je  '? 

'•  \Vhat  is  it,  fays  the  confiderei",  then,  that 
has  at  once  changed  him  in  our  opinion,  from 
a  dcfpifer  of  all  religion,  to  the  defender  of 
the  proteftant  ?  But  not  to  infift  on  this." 
Can  a  man  of  common  fenfe  and  honefty  fit, 
with  any  degree  of  patience,  and  hear  fuch 
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infamous  inveaives  fpcwed  forth,  Was  hi? 
Piuflian  majefty  no  more  than  a  private  gen- 
tleman ?  The  confidcrer  pretends  tliat  at  the 
time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  prefent  war, 
the  proteihnt  religion  in  Germany  (for  I  will 
contradt  his  argunient  as  much  as  poffible, 
without  weakening  it)  was  in  no  danger. 
The  confiderer  amules  us  with  founds.  Can  he 
produce  a  refcript,  can  he  produce  a  fcrap  of 
writing  from  his  Pruflian  majefty,  or  any  pro- 
tcftant  power  in  the  world,  that  ever  pre- 
tended it  was  in  danger  ?  But  I  will  venture 
to  %,  and  will  defy  all  mankind  to  prove 
the  contrary,  that  the  proteftant  intereft  was 
in  danger.  It  may,  however,  be  neceflary 
to  clear  up  the  diftindtion  I  make  between 
the  proteftant  religion,  and  the  proteftant 
intereft.  This  I  cannot  do  better  than  by 
fuppofing  that  a  power  now  exifts  in  Europe 
that  profelles  proteilantlfn),  and  yet  fides  with 
France  and  Aullria  in  this  prefent  war.  Such 
powers,  tho'  they  may  pray  with  proteflants, 
undoubtedly  ad  for  papills ;  though  they  arc 
of  the  protcftant  religion,  they  are  not  in  the 
proteftant  intcrell:.  In  lliort,  popery  and 
proteftantifm,  unlefs  applied  to  the  great  con- 
cerns of  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty,  arc 
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mere  words  to  gull  the  populace,  and  our 
confiderer  has  applied  them  accordingly. 

I  fiiall  not  impofc  fo  far  upon  the  reader  as 
to  quote  the  identical  words  of  the  confiderer 
when  he  endeavours  to  prove  (as  he  does  in 
many  laboured  pages)  that,  in  the  prcfent  war, 
religion  is  out  of  the  qucflion.  There  is  not, 
I  believe,  in  England,  a  man  fo  weak  to  believe 
it  is  ;  not  but  how  docs  the  confiderer  endea- 
vour to  impofc  upon  weak  minds,  as  if  the 
experience  of  our  hillory  did  not  tell  up,  that 
protetlants  may  fight  for  a  popiHi  intereft, 
and  that  papifts  may  fight  for  a  protcftant  one  ? 
A  king  in  his  clofet,  or  his  chapel,  may  make 
no  difference  between  one  religion  and  ano- 
ther J  and  he  may  even  defpife  all  religions, 
and  yet  true  policy,  without  one  grain  of  re- 
lisrion  interfering,  may  oblige  him  to  adopt 
reliction  as  the  caufc  of  fighting.  .  ^ 

In  the  prcfent  cafe,  this  ccnfideratlon  turns, 
perhaps,  decifively  againft  our  auuior,  and  he 
himfclf  has  £;ivea  rife  to  the  obfervation.  I 
fhall  fuppofe  the  king  of  Pruflia  to  be  void  of 
religion,  but  if  the  king  of  Pruffia  has  ene- 
mies who  are  wrong-headed  enough  to  carry 
religious  wind- mills  in  their  brain,    he  and 

^  his 
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his  allies  has  a  right  to  repel  all  fuch  enthu- 
fiaftic  attacks,  in  the  mofl:  effedii^l  manner. 
In  Ihort,  the  whole  of  our  confiderer's 
arcTument  upon  this  head  is  calculated 
only  for  the  vveakeft  of  minds :  he  knows 
there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  the  fmallefl; 
foundation  for  fuch  in iin nations,  though  he 
has  endeavoured  to  avail  himlelf  of  them. 


i 


il!'  • 

ill- 


The  confiderer  proceeds,  as  he  does  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  pamphlet,  to 
take  for  grunted,  matters  that  are  no  other  than 
unfupported  allegations.  "An  electorate,  fays 
he,  of  the  empire,  is  not  to  be  annihilated,  but 
by  the  dcftrudlion  of  the  whole  Germanic 
conltitution.     For  a  kincr  of  France  to  make 

hlmfelf  e r  of  H r,  and  ejed  a  whole 

family  out  of  its  rights,  would  be  fo  great  an 
a3:  of  violence,  that  every  member  in  the 
empire  would  rife  againft  it.  Sweden  and 
Denmark  could  not  but  take  the  alarm  at  it." 

^  A  writer  who  grounds  his  reafoning  on 
fuch  infamous  falflioods,  which  he  endea- 
vours to  palm  upon  his  readers  as  uncontro- 
vertible and  indifputable  truths,  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  malefador  at  the  gallows.  Draw 
the  cart,  or  kick  the  ftool,  from  under  him 
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and  Re   remains  fulpciidcd.      Is  there   the 
lighteft  fmattcrer  in  liiftory,   who  is  ignorant 
that  eledorates,  politically  fpcnking,  have  been 
annihilated  r  witnefs  the  Palatine,  the  Saxon, 
and  the  Bavarian  eledoratesj  fome  of  them,  I 
was  going  to  fay,  within  our  own  memory, 
or  that  of  our  fathers,  without  Sweden  or 
Denmark,   or  any  other  power  in  Europe, 
making  the  fmalleft  effort  in  their  favour,     j 
The  confiderer,  I  am  afraid,  will  never  be 
able  to  perfvvade  any  man,  who  has  the  leaft 
experience  in  life,  to  believe  that  every  fub- 
jedt,   or,  indeed  every  prince,  in  Germany, 
has  adequate  ideas  of  his  own  iterefts.     The 
ftates  of  Greece,   a  much  lefs  complicated 
confederacy  than  that  of  Germany,  had  not. 

"  England,  fays  the  confiderer,  would  not 
have  any  reafon  to  envy  France  the  impradi- 
cable  talk  of  defending  a  country,  furround- 
cd  with  enemies,  and  feparated  from  all  its 
other  dominions.     But  in  reality,  the  confti- 
tution  of  Europe  makes  every  thing  of  this 
kind  abfolutcly  impofliblc.     All  that  France 
can  propofe,   after  the  grcateft  fuccefs  there, 
can  be  only  to  take  a  temporary  polTefTion  of 
the  country  during  the  war,  to  hold  it  in  de- 
pofit,  as  the  king  of  Pruflia  did  the  cledorate 
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of  Saxony."  Here  again  happens  to  be  a 
fin  ill  miftake  In  point  of  facl,  which  over- 
throws t!ic  whole  of  the  onfidcrei's  rcafon- 
iiig.  I  afH:rn  it,  and  will  appeal  to  every 
man  of  reafon  and  candour,  that  in  the  pre- 
fent,  unprecedented,  conjiu'.dure,  wlicn  the 
licad  of  the  empire  and  the  French  king,  arc 
rivettcd  in  a  confederacy  againfl:  the  proteftant 
Untered,  the  cledorate  of  Hanover,  if  wreft- 
cd  from  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick,  may  be  be- 
ftowcd  on  whom  they  pleafc  j  and  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  going  too  far,  fliould  we  fup- 
pofe,  that,  even  at  this  time,  fomc  proteftant 
princes  of  the  empire  are  cafting  a  wifliful 
eye  to  fill  die  feat  of  an  clediorate.  Should 
this  fucceed,  it  is  no  more  than  has  already 
happened. 

Page  25.  the  confiderer  is  at  infinite  pains, 
(and,  indeed,  he  feems  to  pique  himfelf  upon 
it,  as  his  fort)  to  prove  that  we  hurt  Hano- 
ver, and  adually  the  whole  proteftant  intereft 
in  Germany,  by  making  that  eledorate  the 
feat  of  war.  Here,  again,  I  muft  aflirm, 
that  the  fadl  is  falfe  j  and  I  abfolutely  deny 
and  defy,  any  man  to  prove,  that  Great- Britain 
has,  in  the  leaft,  contributed  to  make  that  elec- 
torate the  feat  of  war.  It  was  unjuflly  at, 
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lacked  by  France,  and  all  the  fophiftry  of 
mankind  cannot  pretend,  that  Great-Britaia 
has  not  aded  a  jufl;,  and,  therefore,  a  wife 
p.:rt,  in  endeavouring  to  proted  that  elec- 
ta-ite.  Let  the  confiderer  and  his  friend, 
i[  they  plcnfe,  recur  to  prudential,  but  piti- 
fiii,  principles ;  let  them  fay,  that  a  weaker 
flfite  is  to  be  opprefled  by  a  ftronger,  and 
tiiat  no  intermediate  power  ought  to  fay- 
to  the  latter.  What  doeft  thou  ? 

This  obfervation  brings  me  to  the  main 
beam  of  our  obferver's  reafoning.  He  has 
not  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  his  Pruflian' 
majefty  was  originally  wrong  in  the  caufes 
for  which  he  went  to  war  j  he  has  not  pre- 
fumed  to  fay,  that  Great-Britain  had  not  juft 
provocations  to  make  war  upon  France.  The 
confiderer  has  not  thrown  out  a  iingle  fyllable 
to  infinuate,  that  Hanover  was  not  attacked  en- 
tirely on  account  of  the  French  quarrel  with 
Great-Britain  in  America.  This  being  the 
cafe,  to  what  abfnrdities  muft  our  confiderer 
be  reduced  ?  even  to  that,  not  only  of  condem- 
ning the  practice  of  the  greateft  and  wifeft 
princes  in  former  ages,  but  of  abolifhing  out 
of  the  fyftem  of  the  v/orld,  all  diilinftions 
ktwccn  right  and  wrong,    and  all  refiftance, 
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where  injufticc  and  injury  are  oftered.      Will 
the  confidcrer  avow  that  do£lrine  ?    I  hope 
he  will  not ;  1  may  almoll  venture  to  fay,  that 
he  dares  not ;  and  yet,  tliat  doarinc  muil  be 
avowed,    before  any  one  of  liis  pofitions  can 
be  conclufive.  Though  romance  and  realities 
difFer,    yet,    could  the   moft  incentive  head 
have  devifed  a  trad,    which   Great-Britain, 
keeping  fight  of  common  fenfe  and  common 
honour,  could  have  followed,  but  what  flie 
has  done  ?  The  confiderer  is  a  profefled  ad- 
vocate for  fubmiflion.      Submiflion  to  what  ? 
to   violence,    fraud    and    injuftice  ?    Should 
that  dodrine  take  place,  the  light  of  the  fun 
may  be  faid  to  be  extinguiflied.     In  this  men 
and  communities  do  not  differ  in  their  relations. 
The  law  of  nature,  as  Cicero  has  fenfibly  ex- 
plained it,  didates  the  principles  of  felf-pre- 
fcrvation.     And  every  individual,  if  he  con- 
fults  his  own  fafety,  will  confult  the  fafety 
of   the  whole.      Are  ftates  to  be  opprefTed 
more  than  private  men  are,  meerly  ^ecaufe 
they  are  weak  ?  Does  not  common  intereft, 
as  well  as  common  honefty,  call  upon  one 
ftate  to  aflift  another  when  oppreffed  ?  For 
what  are  focieties  formed,  and  alliances  made, 
but  to  defend  the  weaker  againft  the  ftronger  ? 
How  infamous  would  it  be,  was  Great  Britain 
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allied  with  a  power  far  more  confiderabie 
than  herfclf,  and  bound  by  every  tye  of  gra- 
titude and  faith  to  fupport  her,  fliould  that 
power  tell  her,  that  it  is  her  befl  courfe,  to 
give  way  to  fupcrior  force,  and  that  a  little 
dragooning  would  do  her  no  diflervice,  becaufe 
the  fmart  will  foon  be  over,  and  that,  was  (he 
to  receive  any  afliftancc,  her  cafe  would  be 
worfe. 

But  in  fad,  the  public  of  Great-Britain  is 
abufed  in  nothing  more,  than  in  that  way  of 
reafoning,  which  is  adopted  by  the  confiderer. 
Where  is  the  nation  in  the  world  that  ever 
would  have  done  any  thing  great,  any  thing 
glorious,  or  indeed  wife,  had  her  government 
made  her  intereft  the  ON/y  ftandard  of  her 
honour  ?  A  great  people  knows,  that  honour, 
reputation,  and  dignity,  /brm  their  intereft  > 
nor  could  Great-Britain  at  this  time  have  ar- 
rived to  the  pitch  of  power  and  riches,  fhe 
now  poftefles,  had  fhe  been  always  merce- 
nary enough,  to  have  made  her  dignity  fub- 
fervient  to  any  confideration  whatfoever. 
"  A  fmall  ftate,  fays  the  confiderer,  (p.  25.) 
which  is  invaded  by  the  armies  of  one  infinite- 
ly greater  than  itfelf,  is  doubtlefs  under  a  great 
misfortune  ;  all  refiftance  is  ufclefs^   and  it 
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jhaa  nothing  to  do  but  fubmit.     But  there  i^- 
a  way  of  doubling  this  misfortune  ;  and  iliat 
i  is  by  having  ajiother  great  ihtc,  almofl  cqiMl 
(  to  the  invader,   undcrtalic  the  defence   of  it. 
■  If  the  country  ful^nlt,  it  has  bu'  cne  army 
.  to  maintain,  and  may  in  the  beginning  yield 
;  up  terms,  which  is  tokra bij ;  but  if  it  be  de- 
fended, it  has  then   two  armies   in   it,  and 
is  fure  to  be  oppreflcd  by  them  bodi."     Had 
I  not  given  the  qunt.u.ion  fairly  in  tlic  confi- 
dercr's  words,    a  rc.idcr  who  has  the  fmallcfl 
fentiment  of  virtue  and  humanity,  might  have 
doubted,  whether  fuch  Auff  could  have  fallen 
•  from  the  pen  of  any  writer  who  wears  the 
ftamp  of  manhood  ;  in  reality,  the  whole  of 
,    the  performance  I  am  now  anfwering,  ought 
"*  to  havt>  been  intitled,  A/i  npclcgy  for  France ; 
'  nor  is  there,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  it,  a  fmgle  principal,  but  that  Great-Bri- 
tain ought  to  difTolvc  every  tye  of  humanity 
"■  and  juftice,  and  leave  France  and  Auftria  the 
unmolefted  liberty  of  defolating  Europe,  and 
"'  at  laft  of  inflaving  Britain  j    for  there  is  not 
•"'  an   argument  for    Hanover's   fubmitting  to 
V  France,  brought  by  the   confidcrer,  that  is 
not  with  equal ,    nay,   greater,   reafon,  appli- 
cable to  Great-Britain.     If  fhe  has  an  army 
"•   in  her   bowels,   llie  ought  to  fubmit ;    flie 
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taught  not  to  double  her  own  mifery  by  In- 
creafing  the  number  of  mouths  flic  has  to 
mamta.n.  or  by  adding  hands  to  war,  that 
niany-headcd  monlUr,  too  apt  of  itfelf,  to 
devour  the  moft  innocent  and  the  moft  un- 
oitending. 

But  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  the  con- 
fidercrs  fadts  are  as  falfe  as  his  reafoning.     I 
cannot,  by  any  manner  of  means,  fee  that  Ha- 
nover IS,  at  prcfent,  oppreffed  by  prince  Ferdi- 
nand's  army,    I  can  fee  the   Britifh  nation 
making  glorious,  and  not  unfuccefsful,  efforts, 
for  faving  an  ele<aorate.  that  has  been  almoft 
ruined,  for  the  fake  of  Great-Britain.     "  Did 
the  fun,  fays  the  confiderer  infultingly,    rc- 
fufe   to  fhine,    or  the  river  ceafe  to  flow, 
when  France  was  in  poffeffion  of  Hanover  ?" 
Philofophers  will  tell  him,  they  did  not ;  be- 
caufe  injufticeis  the  worft  inverfion  of  nature's 
courfe.     As  a  politician  I  anfwer,  that  ncU 
ther  of  thofe  phcnomenas  would  have  hap- 
pened, had  the  French  been  in  poffeflion  of 
London,  as  well  as  of  Hanover* 

The  confiderer  proceeds,  in  the  fame  in- 

fulting  ftrain,  to  upbraid  the  Hanoverians  for 

breaking   the  convention   of  Clortcr-Scven. 
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Itcrc  again  is  a  material  mil^ikc  In  point  ot 
i-id   for  it  is  a  inoil  infamous  fallliood  to  fay, 
tint  the  ILmoverians  did  break  that  convcn- 
lion.  His  late  maicfty's  r.fcripts  andmanifeftoa 
made  it  plain,  wilhout  die  poiTibility  of  con- 
tradiaion,  thu  the  French  br<;ke  it  thcm- 
fclves,  by  inliRins  upon  terms  of  oppreflion 
«nd  injuaicc,  which  were  not  llipuUtcd   in 
the  convention.     This  is  a  truth,  that  the 
French  miniftry  theinfclvcs,   keen  and  eager, 
as  they  were,  at  that  time,  did  not  pretend  to 
contradid}  and  hislate  maicay,  whofe  veracity 
was  perhaps  as  irreproachable  and  unimpca- 
chcd  as  that  of  any  prince  who  ever  breathed, 
had  the  glory  and  fatisfaaion.to  fee  his  con- 
dudt,  in  refuming  his  arms,  approved  of  by 
jJl  Europe.     I  can  fcarcely  except  the  court 
oT  France  itfelf.     Before  the  confidcrer  had 
thrown  out  againft  bis  late  majefty  a  charge 
of  breaking  a  convention,  made  under  fuch 
tender  circumftances  as  that  of  Clofter- Seven 
was,  he  oiight  to  have  defcended  to  particu- 
lars, and  to  have  refuted  the  allegations  in 
his  late  majefty's  memorials  and  manifeftos, 
publilhed  on  that  occafion.     Let  the  public, 
therefore,  upon  the  whole,  judge  of  an  au- 
-thor  who  offers  fuch  an  infult  to  the  memory 
- '©f  that  venerable  head  that  is  novvlaki  in  the 
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duft.     In  my  own  iik-tinic  I  have  known 
judicial  fcntcnces  part  ajjainft  the  reviJers  of 
the  memory  of  i<ing  William,  40  years  after 
his  death  j    but  here  is  the  memory  of  the 
grcateft  and  the  heft  monarch  that  ever  Bri- 
tain had,  infultcd  before  his  alhes  arc  cold 
in  the  grave  that  receives  them.     The  fubjea: 
difpenfcs    with    ceremony,    and  even    with 
forms  of  writing  j  the  facT:  is  falfe  j  hi^  late 
majefty  did   not    break    the    convention  of 
Cloftcr- Seven.     His  late  majefty  avowed  his 
[  refumingarmsj  hcjuftifiedthatrefumption,  and 
the  confiderer  cannot,  without  incurring  the 
fenfure  of  the  blackeft  calumny,  maintain 
his  afTertion.  that  his  late  majefty  was  guilty 
of  a  moft  fcandalous  breatih  of  faith. 


H 


The  confiderer  thinks  himfclf  exceflively 
ftrong  in  his  impeachment  of  the  king  of 
Pruflia's  conduft,  when  he  mentions  the 
great  hardftiips  which  the  electorate  of  Saxony 
underwent,  when  it  was  in  pofleflion  of  the 
Pruflians.  Who  doubts  it .?  but  who  was  to 
blame  ?  Has  the  confiderer  ofi'ered  a  finglc 
argument,  to  prove,  that  the  king  of  Pruflia 
Avas  not  well  founded,  in  jaftice  as  well  as 
prudence,  in  his  proceedings  againft  that  elec- 
torate ?  Has  he  offered  a  colour  of  reafon  to 
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prove,  that,  had  not  the  king  of  Pruflia  aded 
as  he  did,  he  and  the  proteftant  intereft  in 
Germany,    muft  have  bsen  totally  ruined? 
Is  any  power,  efpecially  an  independent  power, 
to  anfwer  for  the  confequences  of  another's 
injuftice  ?   If  the  eledlor  of  Saxony,   by  his 
iniquitous  combination  againft  the  eledlor  of 
Brandenburg,  obliged  the  latter  to  pat  the 
citizens  of  Leipfic  under  a  fevere  contribu^ 
tion,  the  eledlor  of  Saxony,    and   not  the 
^ledor  of  Brandenburg,  was  to  blame. 

Dellrant  regcs,  -fkBuntur  archivi.    , 

Talking  as  men,   what  heart  does  not  feel 
for  the  miferies,  lofles,   and  misfortunes  of 
fubjefts,  through  the  injuftice  of  the  princes; 
I  never  fee  a  French  prifoner,  without  con- 
fidering  him  as  the  innocent  vidim  of  his  fo- 
yereign's  perfidy.    All  arguments  therefore, 
drawn  from  confiderations  of  humanity,  when 
inhumanity  is  praiftifed,  are  unneceffary,  idle, 
or  futile.      If  the  injuftice  of  one   prince, 
makes  it  neceffary  for  another  to  proceed  with 
feverity    ag?.inft     the    innocent   fubjedls    of 
a  different  power  j   he  who  gives  the  provor- 
pation  alone  is  to  blame,  and  alone  is  anfwer- 
gblc  for  all  confequences.     Princes  do  not 
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make  war  upon  one  another's  perfons  or  pa-* 
laces.    The  moft  generous  and  humane,  and 
moft  virtuous  princes  that  ever  lived,  have 
been  obliged,  in  juftice  to  their  own  fubiedls 
to  proceed  againft  thofe   of  another,   in  I 
manner  againft  which  their  nature  has  re 
volted.     The  moft  underftanding  reader  in 
Europe,  perhaps,  therefore,  will  be  puzzled 
to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  confiderer's 
reafoning,  between  the   31ft  and  38th  pages 
of  his  Confiderations ;  if  he  has  any  mean 
ing.  it  is,  that  Great-Britain,  did  not  Hanover 
lie  in  Germany,    would  have  no  army  in 
Germany,  ^ 

Again,  the  fa^  is  falfe,  for  before  the 
electors  of  Hanover  were  kings  of  Great 
Britain,  Great-Britain  had  armies  in  Germany  c" 
nay  what  was  ftiU  more  expenfive,  they  had 
?rmies  in  Spain,  and  in  Portugal  j  for  what 
rcafon  ?  undoubtedly  to  maintain  the  ballance 
of  the  power  in  Europe,  and,  in  whatever 
quarter  that  ballance  is  indangered,  the  Britifli 
arms  ought  to  find  bufincfs.  This  is  reafonin? 
that  never  yet  has  been  difputed.  it  is  what 
Jas  been  adopted  by  every  wife  minifter,  and 
by  every  patriot  that  ever  England  had,  nor 
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dd  I  remember  a  proftitute  of  tlie  pen  fo 
abandoned,  as  to  contradifl:  it.  '.     " 


-  The  confiderer  enjoys  an  imaginary 
triumph,  when  he  pretends  to  fliow  that 
Great-Britain  fights  at  a  vaft  difadvantage 
with  France  in  Germany,  and  that  the  pre- 
fervation  of  Hanover  ought  not  to  be  an 
objedt  of  our  concern,  nor  would  the  French 
attack  it,  did  we  not  defend  it.  He  feems 
to  have  laid  the  fort  of  his  reafoning  upon 
thofe  principles,  and  he  has  laid  them  down 
in  a  multiplicity  of  words  j  but  as  ufual, 
every  fad  is  falfe.  The  French,  before  the 
prefent  war,  have  again  and  again,  through 
ihe  mere  luft  of  power,  and  wantonnefs  of 
ambition,  laid  wafte  German  eledorates. 
The  liberties  of  Europe  were  then  endan- 
gered, but  lefs  than  they  are  now,  and  Great- 
Britain  interpofed  at  a  greater  expence,  and 
with  lefs  efficacy  than  fhe  does  now.  If,  in- 
ftead  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  a  dung- 
hill was  the  fpot,  where  the  fate  of  public 
liberty  was  to  be  difputed  and  decided,  we 
muft  forfeit  the  name  of  Britons,  fhould  we 
abandon  it ;  pofterity  would  curfe  us,  fhould 
we  give  it  up. 

'  .   •  V  How, 
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"How,  fays  the  confiderer,  did  theww 
begin  ?  The  fcene  in  Germany  opened  with 
our  being  in  alliance  with  the  emprefs- queen. 

And  the  king  of  P a,  under  the  incouragc 

ment  of  France,  was  threatening  to  invade 

thee -te:  we  looked  over  all  the  other 

parts  of  Europe  in  vain,  and  fent  to  the 
fartheft  North,  and  agreed  to  give .  five 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  the  court  of 
Ruffia,  to  march  fifty-five  thoufand  men  into 
^ 3,  in  order  to  find  that  prince  employ- 
ment at  home."  Were  the  reward  of  a  thou- 
fand pounds  publifhed  in  the  news-papers, 
to  outdo  the  falfities  contained  in  the  fore- 
going quotation,  fcarce  a  man  in  England 
would  be  found  hardy  enough  to  attempt  it. 
Our  alliance  with  the  emprcfs-queen  gave  no 
manner  of  rile  to  the  prefent  fcene  in  Ger- 
many i  accidents  had  thrown  the  intereft  of 
Pruflia  off  its  hinges.  While  the  natural  fyflem 
of  the  politics  of  Europe  fubfifted,  the  houfes 
of  Bourbon  and  Auftria  lived,  if  not  at  per- 
petual variance,  at  Icaft  in  perpetual  jealoufy 
of  one  another.  The  king  of  Pruffia  had  the 
ftrongcft  reafons  to  apprehend,  that  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  never  would  forgive  his  depriving 
it  of  Silefia.  He  naturally  fought  to  llrengthen 
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him(elf,  by  an  alliance  with  that  power,  whofe 
ihtereA:  it  was  that  the  houle  of  Auftria  {hould 
be  kept  low,  and  that  power,  which  was 
France,  as  naturally  embraced  the  occalion. 
His  late  majefty,  George  the  fecond,  during 
all  this  time,  was  purfuing  the  fixt,  and  till 
then,  unvaried  maxims  of  public  liberty,  by 
fupporting  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  France, 
whofe  intereft  it  always  will  be,  that  Ger- 
mans (hould  cut  one  another^s  throats,  mod: 
officioufly  offered  to  march  an  army  into  the 
empire,  in  fupport  of  his  PrufUan  majefty. 
Had  (he  done  it,  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  the  liberties  of  the  Germanic  body, 
muft  have  received  their  finifliing  (Iroke. 
Great-Britain  was  fenfible  of  that,  and  her 
miniftry  ftrove  to  prevent  it,  by  entering  into 
one  of  the  cheapeft  contradts,  that  perhaps 
ever  was  made,  with  RufHa ;  and  a  contradl, 
which,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  aftonifhed 
France,  but  pleafed  all  Europe  beiides.  But 
with  what  front  hath  the  confiderer  faid 
that  thofe  Ruffians  were  defigned  to  invade 
Pruffia  ?  What  term  does  fuch  an  allegation, 
fo  bafe,  fo  injurious,  and  fo  unfupported, 
deferve?  His  late  majefty,  by  that  contrad 
with  Ruflia,  prov'd  himfelf  equally  the  father 
of  European,  as  of  Briiifti,  liberty.  The 
Kfs;  -  **        ,  »  (chemes 
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ilhemes  of  the  Ficnch  were  thus  dlfcon- 
certed,  and  his  PruHian  majcfly,  with  equal 
wil'dom  and  magnanimity,  declared  that  he 
wa:  ready  to  draw  his  fword  againft  forei<'-a 
troops,  be  they  Ruinan  or  be  they  French, 
who  Ihould  cater  Germany. 


•%--i 


Tliis  was  the  point  precifely,    which  his 
late  majefty  aimed  at,    and  was  the  true  bafis 
of  that  fo  much  wiflied  for,    fo  mucli  ap- 
plauded, reconciliation,  which  happened  be- 
tween him  and  his  Pruffian  majefty.     If  the 
conliderer  had  the  Irnalleft  grain  of  candour, 
or  the  leaft  fpark  of  information,  he  would 
have  informed  the  public,  that  the  vir.lence 
of  the  court  of  Vienna  had  difguftcd  his  late 
majefty,  long  before  the  differences  between 
France  and  England  broke  out.     Like  a  wife 
and  great  prince  as  he  was,  he  concealed  the 
nakedncfs  of  the  ancient  ally  of  his  people  and 
family,  as  long  as  he  colild,  confiftently  with 
his  public  faith  and  common  juftice.      But 
the  demands  of  the  court  of  Vienna  out-run  ■ 
all   motleration.     I  fliall  not  diflemble,  that 
the  court  of  London  perhaps  did  give  the 
emprcfs-queen  feme  hopes  of  feeing  her  fon 
made  king  of  the  Romans,  and  undoubtedly 
as  the  intereft  of  Europe  appeared  to  be  at 
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that  time  circumrtanced,  it  was  ext:eamly 
natural  for  his  late  majefty  to  attempt  fuch  a 
meafure.  Perhaps  he  did  attempt  it,  and 
perhaps  could  it  have  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion, without  tearing  the  fundamental  con- 
Aitution  of  Germany  to  pieces,  he  might 
have  efFefled  it.  But  the  court  of  Vienna 
never  had  the  fmalleft  regard  for  that  conil- 
deration  j  her  ambition  muft  be  gratified 
at  the  expcnce  of  Germanic  liberty.  Ills 
late  majcfty's  penetration  and  tendernefs  for 
that  confideration,  and  the  impatience  of 
the  emprefs-queen,  made  him  fee  what  he 
fcarcely  could  have  believed,  that  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  noiv  adled  upon  principals  in- 
conliftent  with  all  their  former  engagements, 
and  that  the  emprefs-queen,  like  another  Juno, 
(aid, 

FleSlereJinequeofupercSt  achcronta  movebo. 

If  I  cannot  bring  the  king  of  England  to 
join  with  me  in  the  deftrudion  of  public  li- 
berty, I  will  call  in  the  French,  who,  I  am 
furc,  will  be  glad  to  fecond  me.  Let  Germany 
be  ravaged,  let  her  conftitution  be  ruined, 
but  let  the  houfe  of  Auftria  be  great,  and 
let  her  ride  in  the  whirl- wind  of  public 
calamity. 

W-."'-      -  ..j-     \       *  ':      Too 
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Too  many  circumflances  at  that  time  con- 
curred, to  flatter  this  prefumption  :  circum- 
ftances  that  are  without  parallel  in  hiftory.  The 
French,  by  the  weakeft,  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  moft  frantic,  conduft  ever  known,  took 
fteps  to  drive  the  fubjeds  of   Great-Britain 
out  cf  the  empire  of  North-America.     Such 
was  the  ruling  palTion  of  France.     That  of  ' 
the  emprels-queen  was,  to  have  her  fon  eledled 
king  of  the  Romans,    and  to  be    revenged 
upon  the  king  of  Pruffia.  The  ruling  paflions 
in  both  parties  coincided  in  one  point.     The 
friendfliipof  Pruffia  was  of  lefs  confideration 
to  France,  than  the  empire  of  North- America 
was.     Tile  regaining  Silefia  was  thought  of 
more   importance    by  the  court  of  Vienna, 
than  All  her  former  engagements,  than  every 
tyc  of  gratitude  and  honour,    and,    when 
right!)'  confidered,    of   intereft.       Thus  an 
unnatural    combination   was  formed  againft 
the  liberties  of  Europe. 

The  objcds  which  Great  Britain  and 
Pruffia  had  in  their  eyes,  were  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  former's  empire  in  North- America, 
and  of  the  latter's  poffcffion  of  Silefia.  The 
Germanic  conftitution,  and  the  balance  of 
^  2  power, 
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power,  \vere  cbjcds  in  common  to  both. 
Qj-hrriich  fi;<ft?,  or  fucli  rcalbning,  to  be  fup- 
pienid  by  one  wlio  call  hinifclf  a  confidercr 
on  the  prclent  Germr.n  war  ?  Could  any,  but 
the  mod  proilitue  of  all  writers,  have  afked 
the  following  qiieflion  ?  **  Was  his  Prufllan 
majefly's  having  fallen  upon  a  proteftant 
cledorate,  and  deftroying  Saxony,  a  fcrvice 
done  to  Britain  r"  Whoever  faid  it  was,  or 
what  bufincfs  have  Britons  in  the  affair?  A  deep- 
laid  fceme,  and  a  treacherous  combination 
was  formed  againft  the  king  of  Pruflia,  in 
v/hich  the  eledor  of  Saxony  had  a  principal 
concern.  His  Pruflian  majefty  prevented  the 
execution  of  foinfanjous  a  confederacy ;  nor 
does  it  matter  a  fingle  ftraw,  whether  the  con- 
federates againfl  him  were  proteflants  or  pa- 
pifts ;  the  eledor  of  Saxony  moft  undoubt- 
edly is  a  papift  ;  and  it  is  equally  undoubted 
that,  when  he  gives  the  nod,  the  fubjeds  of 
his  elcdtoratc  mufl  fight  in  a  popiHi  quarrel. 

Here  I  am  aware  of  a  poor,  though  plau- 
fible,  objedion  ;  the  head,  it  may  be  faid,  of 
the  landgraviatc  of  IIofTe  Caflel,  is  not  a 
proteftant.  True,  but  thanks  to  the  care  of 
his  late  mnjefty,  and  the  patriotifm  of  his 
ftatcs,    he    is   a    proteftant   power,  and  the 
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protcflant  inl.iclt  in  his  cledoratc,  is  fecurcd 
fo  as  not  to  be  affeded  by  any  temporary  or 
private  fyftcni  of  religion,  that  he  has  em- 
braced. Is  that  the  cafe  of  Saxony  ?  No, 
the  immaterial  forms  of  worfliip,  are  not  the 
barriers,  or  indeed  charaderiftics,  of  proteftant- 
ifm.  In  fhort,  nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  the  Saxons  did,  and  may  fight  in  a  popifli 
caufe,  and  upon  popiHi  principles  j  and  I  look 
upon  the  barons  of  England,  though  they 
undoubtedly  believed  in  the  pope,  to  have 
been  the  bcft  proteftants  that  ever  breathed, 
when  they  obliged  a  tyrant  to  give  them 
tiieir  magna  charta. 

Page  38,  &c.     The  confiderer  takes  pains 
to    prove,    that  the  money  we  pay    to  his 
Prufllan   majefty,    is,   properly  fpeaking,    a 
tribute.     It    is    falfej     it    is    the    cheapeft 
bargain    Great-Britain  ever  made,    and  the 
mod  honourable,    as  well    as    wife.       The 
principles  of  the  Britifli  conftitution  have  ever 
been  for  her  maintaining,  for  her  defending, 
for  her  adopting  the  caufe  of  the  public  ]]- 
herty,    againft  the  oppreflbrs  of   mankind  j 
the  fame  caufe  fubfifts.    the   fame  condudl 
IS  obferved,  and  the  B,z  confequenccs  muft 

follow. 
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follow,   if  Britons  arc  not   traitors  to  tlicm- 
fclves. 

I  fliould  be  glad  to  know  of  the  mcft  fan- 
guine  patron  or  abettor  the  confiderer  has, 
what  the  confequences  muft:  have  been,  and 
what  face  Europe,  at  this  time,  muft  have  pre- 
fented,  had  not  England  adcd  as  iLe  has 
done.  Muft  not  the  proteftant  intercft,  by 
which  I  mean  public  liberty,  have  been 
aboliflied  on  the  continent  ?  Muft  not  every 
port  in  Europe  have  been  fliut  up  ar;aliift 
Britifli  fliips,  and  muft  not  every  cabinet  have 
excluded  Britifti  councils,  and  have  declared 
againft  Britifti  interefts  ?  The  realbning 
brought  by  the  confiderer,  to  prove  that  the 
king  of  Pruflia,  duiing  the  whole  courfe  of 
this  war,  is  adting  only  ior  himfelf,  is  mere 
declamation,  and  if  p'^Tible,  Icfs  than  nothing.. 
There  never  was  an  alliance  formed  between 
two  powers,  who  know  what  they  are  about 
in  which  one  of  them  did  not  make  its  own 
jntereft  his  firft  confideration,  and  a«5ted  ac- 
cordingly. I  will  even  go  farther,  and  fay, 
that  in  the  prefent  war,  the  more  felfifli,  and 
the  more  felf-interefted  his  Pruffian  majefty 
is,  he  is  of  the  more  fervice  to  Britain,  be- 
■ '  caufe 
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cini!e  he  there! >y  i]k  more  weakens  her  dc- 
cLireJ  enemies. 

But,  fays  tlic  confidercr,  and  his  advocates, 
(for    I  will    place    their   arguments    in  the 
flrongeft   point   of   light)   while  Great- Bri- 
tain has  fo  home-felt,  lo  acknowJedged  a  fu- 
pcriority  by  fea,  why  fliculd  fhe  embark  in  a  ' 
(I'erman  war?  But  can  the  confiderer,  with  the 
Inulicft  fiiew  of  propriety  and  rcafon,  prove  ' 
that  Great-Britain  would  have  had  that  fu- 
pcriority,  had  France  been  at  h'berty  to  have 
employed  againft  Britain  thofe  troops,    that 
to  the   number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
thoufand  men,  have,  fince  the  commencement 
of  this  war,  found  their  graves  in  Germany  ? 
In  k6t,  where  does  our  boafted  fuperiority 
lie;  by  fea?  No;  there  never  were  the  leaft 
doubt  of  the  fuperiority  of  Great-Britain  by  fea, 
fince  this  war  commenced  i  the  unexpefted 
and  boafted  advantages  we  have  gained  over 
France,  ha.e  been   by  land.     We  have  dif- 
pofleffed  them  of  North- America,  and  a  more 
certain  fadt  was  never  laid  down  upon  paper, 
than  this,  that  had  France  been  at  liberty  to 
fend  the  tenth  part  of  the  troops  to  America, 
that  (he  has  buried  in  Germany,  the  Englifli 
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nation  would  not,  by  this  time,  have  nofllllcil 
a  finale  foot  ui'  lai\J  upon  that  continent. 

"  The  Hanoverians,  fays  the  confidcrcr, 
mayjuftly  come  within  our  compafTion  ;  but 
for  that  very  reafon  we  ought  to  feparate  our 
caufe  from  theirs,  bccaufe  they  arc  far  re- 
moved out  of  our  prctedion.  Could  the 
cledorate  ever  have  been  defigned  to  make  a 
part  of  us,  and  to  be  ihus  lender  to  us  as 
the  apple  of  our  eye  j  it  would  have  been 
placed  under  the  guard  of  our  front,  and  not 
out  of  the  reach  even  of  our  hands."  This 
is  a  way  of  reafoning  that  has  more  than 
once  brought  Great-Britain  to  the  very  verge 
of  ruin.  The  principles  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  is  diredly  inconfiftent  with,  and  a 
liblc  upon,  the  a6l  of  fettlement.  Can  it  be 
fuppofcd  that  king  William,  and  the  patriots 
who  formed  that  af.  did  not  forefec  all  the 
inconveniencics  that  have  arlfen,  or  can  a.ife, 
from  making  an  eledor  of  Hanover  king  of 
Great-Britain  ?  They,  without  all  manner  of 
doubt,  faw  that  the  eledlorate  of  Hanover 
would  al.vays  be  confidercd  by  France  as  a 
depofitfor  the  condudl  cf  Great-Britain.  But 
that  confideration  rather  confirmed  them  in, 
than  deterred  them  from,  their  refolution; 

they 
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tlicy  kej)t  dielr  eye  upon  one  great  ohjcdl, 
which  was  that  of  maintaining  the  liberties 
of  the  Germanic  body  j  or  they  thought  that 
tlieir  havin;?  a  German  elee'tor  to  be  kin'^  of 
Great-Britain,  ftrengthened  the  common 
caufe.  They  were  not  deceived  ;  the  event 
proved  they  were  not  ;  and  while  Britons 
continue  faithful  to  themfelves,  their  rea- 
ibning  muft  hold  good. 

• 

"  B'jt,  fays  the  confiderer,  the  two  houfes 
of  parliament,  it  is  faid,  have  promifcd  that 
they  will  defend  the  eledorate.  If  they  were 
fo  imprudent  as  to  promife  fuch  a  thing,  we 
have  now  found  it  to  be  impoffible  -,  the 
fault  therefore  muft  be  in  the  making  fuch 
a  promik,  and  not  in  the  non-performance  of 
»t  J  becaufe  no  promife  binds  to  impolijbilities." 

Here  our  confiderer  takes  for  granted  that 
which  he  ought  previoufly  to  have  proved, 
and  it  opens  for  him  a  field  of  declamation 
and  invedive,  which,  if  admitted,  would  be 
very  li:tle  for  his  own  credit,  and  lefs  for 
that  of  the  nation.  He  tells  us,  the  prefent 
German  war  alone,  cofts  more  money  than 
the  whole  fea  and  land  fervice  coft  in  the 
duke  of  Marlborough's  campaigns.   Though 
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this  fad  is  extremely  difputable,  nay  falfe, 
'  if  we  include  our  fervices  in  Spain,  and  make 

.  proper  allowances  for  the  differences  of  the 
value  of  money  in  the  duke  of  Marlborough's 

=  time  and  the  prefent,  yet  I  fliall  for  once 
admit  what  he  fays  to  be  true.  But  how  dif- 
ferent are  the  complexions  of  the  two  wars  ? 
In  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  campaigns,  the 
Englifh  had  nothing  to  hope  for  themfelves, 
but  to  maintain  the  ballance  of  power.  In 
the  prefent  war  they  have  indeed  the  fame 
objed:,  but  another,  and  a  folid,  confideration 
is  to  be  added  to  it,  that  is,  the  immenfe 
acquifitions  the  nation  has  made  in  treafure, 
trade,  and  territory,  which  I  can  by  no  means 
admit  (he  would,  or  could  have  made,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  diverfion  which  our  arms 
gave  to  our   enemies  on    the  continent  of 

'  Europe.  *•  The  time  may  come,  fays  the 
confiderer,  when  the  nation,  being  exhaufted 
by  the  German  war,  and  perhaps  intimidated 

>  by  that  prir.cc  it  is  now  upholding,  may  be 
forced  to  givv:  up  its  own  conquefts,  to  buy 
him  a  peace."  I  own  I  neither  underlland  the 
propriety,  nor  the  meaning,  of  this  fentence. 
How  is  this  nation  likely  to  be  intimidated  by 
a  prince,  for  whom  Ihe  is  forced  to  buy  a 
.  eace  ?  I  can  as  liitle  underfiand  ihc  confi- 
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derer's  drift  a  kw  lines  after,  that  the  pradi- 
cable  way  of  defending  Germany,  is  by  at-, 
tacking  the  French  iflands,  and  thereby  fe- 
curing  an  ample  indemnification  for  that  part 
of  Germany,  for  which  alone  we  ought  tp 
have  any  concern. 

Hoc  Ithacus  vclitt  ct  magno  tnercentur  Atrida. 

But  it  is,  perhaps,  what  a  Britifh  prince,  par- 
liament, and  people,  were  Hanover  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  might  not  think 
quite  fo  reafonablej  cfpecially  as  the  con- 
fidercr  has  been  at  fo  great  pains  to  prove, 
that  the  eledorate  is  of  very  little  confequence 
to  France  j  a  pofition,  which,  perhaps,  if 
not  carried  to  extravagance,  is  the  mod  de- 
fcnfible  of  any  in  his  book. 

From  the  46th  page  of  this  pamphlet,  the 
confiderer  employs  great  pains  to  prove,  that 
no  ad:,  of  parliament  has  engaged  the  public 
faith  to  the  fupport  of  the  prefent  war  y  and  he 
labours  to  fliew  that  the  words  of  the  addrefs 
of  the  commons  to  his  late  majefty,  puts 
;the  parliament  and  Britifh  nation  under  no 
manner  of  obligationr-becaufe  they  promifed 
vyhat  was  iropoQible  and  impradicable  j  and 
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"he  brings  the  opinion  of  Grotius  to  prove, 
that  under  fuch  circumftances,  all  ties  are 
void.  I  may  appeal  to  the  confiderer  himfelf, 
whether  in  my  rcprefentatioii  of  his  reafoning, 
I  have  not  done  him  juftice ;  and  now  I  fliall 
give  the  words  of  the  addrefs,  quoted  by 
the  confiderer.  **  We  think  oujfelves  bound 
in  gratitude  to  afhft  your  maje  Ay  againil  the  in- 
fults  and  attacks  that  may  be  made  upon  any 
of  your  mnjefty's  dominions,  though  not 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great- Britain,  in 
rcfcntment  of  the  part  your  majefly  hastak.:u 
in  a  caufe,  wherein  the  interefts  of  this  king 
dom  is  fo  im.medidtely,  and  fo  efi'entiall}, 
concerned." 


Hard  muft  be  the  fate  of  any  ftate  or 
prince  depending  upon  that  Biitifli  honour, 
which  has  been  always  held  fo  inviolable, 
were  fuch  a  doiftrine  to  take  place.  He  muft 
know  little  of  foreign  concerns,  who  does 
not  know,  that  for  two  hundred  years  part, 
the  fj->ceches  of  the  kings  of  England  to 
their  parliaments,  and  the  addreffes  of  thofe 
parliaments  in  anfwer,  have  been,  as  it  were, 
the  pole  ftars,  that  have  diredted  the  conduft 
of  Europe.  Can  any  man  read  the  words  of 
the  addrefs  as  quoted  above,  and  doubt  that 

it 
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it  does  not  amount  to  an  abfolute  promife  to 
defend  the  clcdorate  ?  And  thev  crive  a  sood 
moral,  as  wtll  as  political,  reafon  for  it,  "  be- 
caufe  of  his  majefty's  magnanimous  beha- 
viour," a  reafon  that  can  be  applied  to  nothing 
lefs  than  what  I  have  mentioned.  **  But,  fays 
the  confiderer,  we  have  taken  upon  ourfelves 
the  whole  and  abfolute  defence  of  them  j" 
and  here  he  is  at  great  pains  to  find  out  a 
difference  between  affifling  his  majefty,  and 
doing  the  thing  ourfelves,  and  he  has  laid  out 
the  point,  to  a  degree  of  the  mofl:  fliamclefs 
chicane.  But  has  that  really  been  the  cafe? 
No,  the  confiderer  himfelf  admits  the  eledto- 
rate  to  have  contributed  what  it  can  towaids 
its  own  defence;  if  fo,  if  his  late  majeAy 
was  ever  reduced  to  borrow,  upon  his  own 
private  credit,  two  hundred  thoufand  pound?, 
which  he  employed  upon  the  defence  of  that 
eledtorate ;  if  the  Hanoverians  rifqued,  not 
only  their  properties,  but  their  lives,  and  the 
entire  defolation  of  their  country,  upon  re- 
fiming  their  arms,  after  the  French  had 
broken  the  convention  of  Clofter-Seven ;  if 
his  K'.te  majefty,  as  eledlor  of  Hanover, 
avowed  that  ftep  j  and  if  great  part  of  the 
troops,  which  fo  glorioufly  drove  them  out 
cf  that  electorate,  were  in  Hanoverian  pay, 
i  as 
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as  undoubtedly  they  were ;  can   Hanover  be 
laid   to  have  done  nothing  for  herfclf  ?  Or 
does  what  we  have  done  for  her,  amount  to 
more  than  the  addrefs  contains  ?  Had  not  the 
parliament  given  his  majefty  the  afluranccs 
they  did,  I  am  far  from  faying,  that  by  his 
condud,    he  would  not  have  equally  con- 
fulted  the   honour  and   intereft  of   Great- 
Britain.      But  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,    that, 
without    hurting    either,    fuppofing    Great- 
Britain  to  ftand  upon   her  own  bottom,  he 
could  have  avoided  rifquing,  as  he  did,  his 
very  property  in  that  eledtorate,  and  in  every 
other  place  of   Germany.     But  upon  the 
affurance  of  parliament,  he  bravely  fufFered 
it  to  embark,  vvithout  referve,  in  the  fame 
common  caufe. 


'■-^ 


As  to  our  author's  flrengthening  his  rea- 
foning  from  Grotius ;  in  the  firfl:  place,  I  take 
Grotius  to  be  no  authority  that  is  to  dired: 
the  councils  and  condud  of  Great-Britain  j 
and  in  the  next  place,  without  wafting  my 
readers  time  in  crabbed  quotations,  Grotius 
declares  flatly  againft  the  whole  of  his  doc- 
trine, as  applicable  to  the  prefent  circum- 
ftances  of  Great-Britain  and  Hanover.  At 
the  time  the  treaties  of  Ruflia  and  the  land- 
\*  grave 
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grave  of  Hcfte  were  debated  in  parliament, 
fays  the  confiderer,  **  all  parties  exprefsly  de- 
clared, that  they  would  not  fend  a  man  out  of 
the  kingdom."     I  cannot  fay,  that  I  remem- 
ber any  fuch  cxprefs  declaration  from  all  par- 
tics  }  but  I  am  candid  enough  to  own,  that 
the  profefled  view  of  thole  treaties,  (and  how 
that  view  came  to  be  altered  is  no  fecret  to 
the  public)    was    to    prevent   our    fending 
our  troops   out   of  the   kingdom.     Objeds 
often  varied,    nay,   fome  were  annihilated} 
and  thus  a  meafure,  which  was  not,  at  that 
time,  perhaps,  thought  of,  became  afterwards, 
firft  expedient,  and  then  neceffary.    In  fliort, 
the  confiderer  will  be  puzzled  to  find  any  pe- 
riod of  hiftory,  in  which  councils  are  not 
influenced  by  circumftances,    and  that   ma- 
terially too,  under  the  firmeft  adminiftrations. 
I  cannot,  hbwever,  help  obferving,  that  the 
whole  of  our  confidercr's  boaftcd  ftrength 
falls  to  the  ground,  by  one  fingle  obferva- 
tion,  which  is,  that  it  was  not  regarding  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  but  againft   the   power  of 
France,  that  the  declaration  in  qutftion  was 
made.   The  nation,  indeed,  was  fomewhat  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  connexion  between  France 
and  Ruflia,  but  every  man  of  fenfe  in  Eng- 
land at  that  time  knew,  that  all  danger  from 

the 
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the  king  of  Piufliji  mufl:  vanilli  by  the  very 
nieafurc  purJ'ued  by  Great-Britain.  It  is 
true,  liis  Pruflian  majefty  at  firfl  was  not  ex- 
plicit as  to  his  delignsj  but,  in  that,  he  adecl 
as  every  wife  prince  in  his  fituation  would  have 
done,  and  the  alliance  between  Pruflia  and 
Great-Britain  foon  reduced  him  to  his  true 
intered,  which  v^as,  againft  his  fuffcring any 
foreign  troops,  be  who  they  will,  to  en- 
ter the  empire,  and  the  moment  he  re- 
fufcd  to  admit  the  afliftance  of  France,  the 
cledorate  of  Hanover  had  nothing  more 
to  fear.  But  this  matter  has  been  already 
explained.  •  , 

The  confiderer  proceeds  to  tell  us,  "  that 
when  we  promifcd  to  defend  the  eledlorate 
againft  the  king  of  Pruflia  and  the  French, 
the  reft  of  the  empire  was  to  have  been  with 
us."  This  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that 
the  great  oppofition  the  meafure  met  with  in 
the  Iioufe,  arofe  from  the  queen  of  Hungary 
being  unable,  and  the  other  princes  of  the 
empire  being  unwilling,  to  aflift  us ;  nor  had 
we  the  fmallcft  encouragement  to  hope  that, 
that  would  be  the  cafe.  '*  The  promife,  con- 
tinues the  confiderer,    was  to  pay  Ruflians 

to    fight    againft   P nsj  is    the    paying 
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^' "s  to  fight  againft  Ruflians,  due  to  the 

performance?  "  Again  I  deny,  that  we  did 
promile  to  pay  Ruflians  to  fight  a^ainfl: 
Pruflians,  but  we  certainly  did  promile  to 
defend  the  elcdtorate  by  means  of  Ruflians  j 
and  when  - '  Me  means  were  taken  from  us, 
we,  ju.  -  and  honour,  vv  ^  ,  obli'^cd 
to  have  recourfc  toother  meai^s,  which  we  are 
now  purfuing. 

The  reader  is  to  obfcrve,  that  I  am  now 
attempting  a  vindication  of  the  condudt  of  his 
late  majcfly  and  the  Britifli  miniflry>  nor  is 
he  to  expedt,  that  I  am   to  fl;ep  out  of  the 
way  to  vindicate  the  Hanoverian  chancery  in 
what  they  did.     Perhaps,  if  the  truth  was 
known,    they  looked  upon  themfelves,    ac- 
cording to  the  ftate  of  parties  then  in  England, 
to  be  doomed  as  vidims  to  a  popular  outcry. 
For  my  own  part,  I  never  could  approve  of 
the  rancour  and  virulence  with  which  that 
poor  eledorate  was  then  treated.     Tlie  con- 
vention of  Clofter-Seven  took  its  rife  from  an 
apprehenfion,  the  Hanoverian  chancery  had, 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  their  fovereign, 
to  protea:  them  from  the  miferics  that  threat- 
ened them.    This,  were  it  proper  and  decent, 
would   be  no  very  ditficult  matter  to  prove. 
I  will  even  go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that,  it  is  more 
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than  probable,  in  fuch  a  fituatioi;  of  things, 
the  regency,  or  as  the  confiderer  calls  them,  the 
chancery  of  Hanover,  confidered  the  intereft 
of  the  eledor,  and  themfclves,  in  a  very  difte- 
rcnt  light  fiom  thofe  ot  Great- Britain  and  its 
fovereign.  ^      , 

The  confiderer,    about  the   55th,   56tb, 
and    the    fufequent    pages    of    his     pam- 
phlet, comes  to  what  he  calls  his  moft  im- 
portant point,    which    is  neither  more   nor 
lefs  than  to  prove,  that  we  ought  to  cany  on 
the  war  with  France  by  fea;    *'  by  which 
means,  fays  he,  we  will  realife  to  this  na- 
tion a  revenue  of  five  millions  a  year  for  ever, 
at  our  enemies  expence,  and  totally  difablc 
France  hereafter  from  raifing  a  marine  power, 
which  can  never  be  in  any  degree  formidable 
to   Britain."     The    public  of   Great-Britain 
would  be  extremely  obliged   to  the  confi- 
derer,   if  he  would  point  out  to  them  the 
fituation  of  the  French  iflands,  where  thofe 
five  millions,    even  fuppofing  them  French 
livres,    grow.     If  he  means   Martinico,    it 
never  was  worth   five    millions  of  French 
livres  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  its  im- 
portance arofe   chiefly   from  its   vicinity  to 
the  ifland  of  Guadaloupe.     But  are  we  not, 
at  this  time,  diftrefling  thq  French  upon  that 

ifland? 
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ifland  ?  Have  vvc  not  the  ftrongefl  rcafon  to 
(av,  that  our  government  is  doing  the  very 
thing,  fo  injudicioiiily  and  unfeafonably  point- 
ed out  by  the  confiderer,  with  no  view, 
but  to  impofc  upon  the  ignorant,  and  in- 
flame the  unwary  ?  If  he  mean?,  that  we 
are  to  attack  the  French  part  of  Hifpaniola, 
and  to  make  a  conqueft  of  it  for  ourfclves, 
tho'  in  trull  for  our  allies,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  a  more  pernicious  war,  even 
than  what  he  has  reprefented  the  Germanic 
war  to  be,  might  be  carried  on  againft  Great- 
Britain,  fince  the  French  poflclTions  upon 
that  ifland  are  known  to  be  under  the  pro* 
tcdlion  of  Spain,  and  to  be  held  only  in  fuf- 
ferance  from  her.  If  he  means  the  paultry 
diftant  pofleflions  the  French  hold  at  the 
mouth  of  the  MilTifippi  and  in  Louifiana, 
the"  are  no  objeds  of  a  national  armament  j 
r ;  ■'  they  could  fcarcely  indemnify  the  expence 
ot  a  fmall  fquadron  of  privateers,  were  they 
to  undertake  the  conqueft.  In  fhort,  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  that  all  thofe  pofleffions  put 
together,  never  were  worth  to  the  crown  of 
France,and  never  can  be  worth  to  us,  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  fum,  at  which  the  confiderer 
has  rated  them.  But,  after  all  that  has  been 
iaid,  what  aathority  hath  the  confiderer  to 
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fiippofc  il:at  any  of  thole  ailcmpls  have  been 
iieglct'ted  by  our  being  enj; 'j.'.c''^  'ri  a  German 
war  ?  As  to  the  iiietriewiblc  clciliiivllion 
ci'  the  French  niarinc,  lias  not  that  btcii 
a<5tually  (MvCled?  i\nil  it  is  lime  enough  lur 
the  conluiei .  r  to  rail  a^.',ainll  our  govcrnincnf, 
when  he  lees  them  make  a  peace  that  lliall 
leave  France  at  liberty  to  re-tllablilli  it. 
In  ihort,  if  the  French  illands  can  bring, 
ciilier  to  them  or  to  Great-Britain,  five  mil- 
hons  ftcrrmg  a  year,  they  arc  of  more  woiih, 
tlian  half  the  revenue  of  France  itfelf. 


'LS 


*'  In  the  fi'fl:  place,  fays  the  confidcrcr, 
this  is  a  war,  in  which  Britain  Hands  fingle 
and  alone,  to  contend  at  land  with  France. 
And  how  much  tbever  wc  n:ay  flatter  our- 
i'clves  with  the  notion  of  our  own  llrcn^th. 
and  the  French  weaknefs,  France  is  at  this 
time,  and  it  has  been  for  a  century  pafl,  fu- 
perior  to  us  at  land.  "  This  is  the  fum  of 
what  the  confiderer  has  iaid  on  tliis  heed, 
which  takes  up  fcvcral  pages  of  his  pamphlet. 
I  ihill,  for  once,  not  difpute  this  fad,  if  he 
means  only,  that  France  can  bring  much 
greater  armies  into  the  field  than  Great- 
Britain  can }  but  I  muft  and  will  affirm, 
that  thofe  armies  art  nothing  comparable  in 
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.1  day  of  adlion  to  Britiih  troops,  nor  have 
they  ever  been  found  to  be  fo  ;  and  in  aftirm- 
iii;4  this,  I  have  on  my  fkL-  the  credit  of  all  hi- 
llory,  when  tlic  troops  of  the  two   nations 
ever  fought  with  one  another,  in  the  fmallell 
ttrms  of  equality.     I   lliall  allow  the  advan- 
t.i^e  in  point  of  military  difciplinc,    tadics, 
aiid  military  operations,  to  have  been,  at  cer- 
tain times,  on  ihc  fide  of  ihe  French  ;  but  I 
totally  deny,  that  they  are  in  poficfllon  of 
tliofe  advantages  at  prclent,  or  have  been  for 
fomc  years.     A  candivl  writer  muft  allow, 
iliat  the  ftrength  of  a  ibte  in  war  does  not 
confift  in  the  number  of  her  own  natives  Hic 
can  brino;  into  the  field.     The  Carthaginians 
could  bring  but  few  ;  yet  by  the  help  of  com- 
nicrce  they  were  enabicd,  at  a  much  greater 
cliltance  than  Germany  is   from  England,  to 
hiiiig  Rome  to  the  brinlc  of  ruin.     I  mufl 
;ald,  that  tho'  one  ftatc  may  exceed  another 
ill  the  number  of  national  troops   by  land, 
vet  the  latter  may  have  va(l  advantages  in  war, 
if,  to  a  reafonable  number  of  brave  national 
troops,  flie  fliall  like  wife  add  a  mprine  too 
ftrong  for  all  the  naval  forces  in  the  world, 
when  coUeded  into  one  fleet,  to  look  it  in 
the  face,   which  at  prefent  is  the  cafe  of 
Great-Britain,    The  confidcrcr  may  flourifli 

away 
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away  upon  former  events  that  happened  i 
IHvoiir  of  France.  Tiie  prcfent  time  ought  to 
be  the  only  fubicd  of  liis  confidcration  ;  and 
he  can  produce  no  pciind  that  can  be  brought 
in  the  leaft  parallel  with  it,  whether  wc  con- 
fider  our  own  internal  Itrcngth,  the  glory  ac- 
quired by  our  troops,  the  force  of  our  ma- 
rine, the  importance  of  our  conquers,  and, 
what  is  of  more  weight  than  all,  the  unani- 
mity of  the  nation ;  a  confideration,  which 
dcftroys  all  parallels  that  can  be  formed, 
with  regard  to  the  circumftances  of  this  na- 
tion, fincc  the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth  to 
the  prefent.  As  to  the  lofs,  which  the 
French  power  fuftained  by  the  battles  of 
Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  exaggerated  as  they 
are  by  the  confiderer,  they  are  in  no  degree 
comparable,  fetting  afide  the  havock  of  the 
fword,  to  the  number  they  have  loft  in  Ger- 
many by  difeafes,  fatigue,  famine,  and  every 
kind  of  indigence. 

In  page  60  and  61  of  the  Confiderations, 
our  author  employs  fome  very  flimfy  rea-r 
foning,  to  prove,  that  we  made  a  very  bad 
bargain  with  Pruflia.  •'  In  fadl,  though  we  are 
an  ally  to  him,  he  is  none  to  us.  Our  treaty 
with  him,  fays  the  confiderer,  will  not  oblige 
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him  to  furnifli  us  cither  with  money  or  troops, 
Ihould  we  want  them  ever  fo  much."  No- 
body was  ever  wrong-headed  enough  to  ima- 
gine the  treaty  was  made  for  any  fuch  pur- 
pofc  J  it  was  made  to  prevent  the  abfolutc 
deftrudion  of  the  protelbnt  intereft,  upon 
the  continent,  and  it  has  hitherto  anfwcred 
that  purpofe,  notwithflanding  the  formidable 
and  uncxpedtcd  travcrfcs  it  has  met  with. 

"  What  then  (fays  the  confiderer  in  the 
next  page)  have  wc  gained  by  this  ally  r  Twi> 
things :  the  one  is,  the  being  obliged  to  pay 
him  money  to  enable  him  to  fight  his  own 
battles  againft  enemies  which  Britain  h^-?  no 
qiurrel  with  ;  the  other  is,  the  driving;  d  e 
reft  of  the  German  princes  into  a  cloTer  union 
with  France,  and  making  ourfelves  obnoxious 
to  Europe  for  fupporting  this  ally.  Can  it 
be  fuppofed,  that  Britain  is  the  ftiongTfor 
either  of  thefe  ?"  In  anfwer  to  thofe  round 
queftions,  I  fay,  that  Britain  always  has  had, 
and  that  (he  always  ought  to  have,  a  quarrel 
with  thofe  powers,  who  attempt  to  deftroy 
the  liberties  of  Europe.  Sf.  ,"jfmg  the  con- 
federacy between  the  courts  of  Vienna, 
France,  Saxony,  and  Ruflia,  who  is  neither 
papift  nor  proteftant,  find  is  to  be  confidered 
rather  as  an  Afiatic,  than  an  European  power, 
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had  been  carried  into  execution,  what  mull 
have  been  the  confequcnce  ?   By  what  I  have 
fuggefted,  how  can  the  prevention  of  it  drive 
the  German  princes  into  a  clofer  union  with 
France,  while  the  latter  is  fo  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  which  has 
always  been  their  oppreflbrs,  when  they  fled 
.  to  France  lur  refuge  ?   The  extindion  of  the 
proteftant  intereft  in  Germany,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  would   have  cxtinguiljied  the  Ger- 
manic coniflitution  itfcif,  while  that  ambition 
and  bigottry,  which  has  always  diftinguifhed 
the  houfe  of  Aufl:ria,was  fupported  and  abetted 
by  the  guaranties  of  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia. 
What  fupported  the  liberties  of  Germany, 
and  confequently  of  Europe,  before  the  pre- 
fent  war  broke  out,  but  the  enmity  between 
the  houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Auftria  ?  That  en- 
mity being  dilTolved,  the  former  ballance  of 
power  vaniflied  j  and  the  honour,  dignity,  and 
intereft  of  Great-Britain  called  upon  her  to 
form  another.     She  has  done  it,    and  fl-ie 
could  have  done  it  by  no  other  means,  than 
(he  has  purfued. 

The  greateft  art,  which  the  confidererhas 
employed  through  the  whole  of  his  pam- 
phlet, and  which  he  carries  on  to  an  amazing 
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•ifSree  from  the  6=d  to  the  68.h  rn'-e  i- 1« 
■cprefct  the  king  of  Pmffia  as  a  felf-imcreft! 
cdprmee  We,e  I  ,0  fp„k  my  own  pr  . 
;7;.  *<"'8'*'  ^  ">»ft  %,  Ac  greater  hh 
elf-,ntcrell  ,s.  he  will  be  the  more  ufcful  nnd 

the  ,„ore  faithful  ally  toGreat-bMtain;  from 
whofe  fnendlhip.  after  what  has  lyppenec' 

I>enevercanfhKlithisi„terefttocie;art.     f 

fcllf,,eak„oth,nsofg,a,itnJ=  or  honour, 
but  wh.le  the  prdcnt  war  lads,  can  it  be  I,i 
-t  -eft  to  abandon  his  allianee  with  Great- 
Bma,n       I  believe,  even, the confiderer  v.iil 
no.  be  hardy  enough  to  ailirm  it.   Suppofin»- 
a  peace  was  to  take  place,  would  he,  after 
what  has  happened,  throw  himfelf  into  th= 
arms  of  France?     No;  he  murt  be  fenfible. 
liat  while  thee  is  a  poflibility  of  a  mifunder- 
iland.ng  aitfing  between  Great-Britain  and  • 
'  '•>ncc,  h,3  clanger  recurs,  and  then  he  would 
tc  m  a  worle  condition  than  ever,  through 
he  renewed    connexions  between    Auftda 
»"d  Bourbon.     This  muft  hereafter  always 

lofe  fight  of  her  claims   upon  Silella,    or 

We  of  hers,  for  the  damage  we  have  done      • 
,   ' '"  *^"  '"""•  »"'!  the  territories  we  have 

vhic"h  r  ''"•  ,  ^''''"=  '''  ^onfiderations 
«h.ch,  however  plam  and  ftort,  I  think  ab- 

'^  folutcly 
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folutcly  dcftroys  all  the  declamation  employed 
by  our  author  againll  our  connexion  with 
Pruffia.  The  perfonal  invedVives  the  confiderer 
lias  thrown  out  againft  him,  are  as  void  of  truth, 
as  they  are  of  decency,  and  deferve  no  anfwer. 

The  confiderer  next  returns  to  his  old  to- 
pic of  the  inequality  between  France  andEng- 
land  in  a  land- war  between  them,  on  the 
continent ;  and  he  reprefents  all  the  powers  in 
Europe  as  being  averfe  to  the  caufe  we  are 
lighting  in.  The  mcancfl  coffcc-houfe  poli- 
tician knows  the  reafoii.  Ruflia  has  claims, 
Sweden  has  claims,  upon  Rullk,  which  have 
been  long  quieted  by  treaties,  and  are  there- 
fore unjuft.  The  fituation  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  between  Rufiia  and  Sweden,  with 
regard  to  Hohicin,  has  been  very  ticklilli, 
and  becoming  more  fo  every  day,  does  not 
admit  him  to  part  with  a  fmi^le  fubjeft  from 
the  defence  of  his  own  dominions.  The 
death  of  the  prince  and  piinct^fs  of  Orange 
have  given  the  Dutch  government  back  to  the 
Lovellein  facftion,  who  think,  that  it  is  their 
interetl  to  join  with  France,  and  fecretly  to 
abett  her  againll  the  rivals  of  her  commerce. 
Ambition,  and  the  hope  of  Iharifig  in  the 
I'poib  and  dignities  of  two  electorates,  have 
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driven  fome  cf  the  German  princes,  even 
proteftants,  from  their  true  interefts,  and 
others  are  over-awed  by  the  thunders  of  the 
aulic  council,  fupported  by  the  power  of 
France.  As  to  the  proteftants  of  Saxony, 
who  have  taken  fervice  with  our  enemie?, 
perhaps  their  numbers  will  not  be  found  to  be 
very  great,  when  we  confider,  that  the  inha- 
bitants, at  leaft  of  one  half,  of  Saxony,  are 
papifts.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  no  prince, 
when  his  condudt  is  fundamentally  right, 
is  obliged  to  anfwer  for  confequences.  As 
to  Switzerland,  I  apprehend,  we  and  our  al- 
lies have  the  fame  right  to  recruit  there,  as 
France  has,  and  a  much  better  title,  becaufe 
we  have  more  money  to  pay  them.  As  to 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  France  can 
recruit  in  no  part  of  them,  but  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  emprefs-queen,  which  we  may 
reafonably  prefume,  are  already  fufficiently 
cxhaufted. 

Page  69  and  70  of  the  Confideratlons  is 
employed  in  fliewing,  that  the  French  have 
more  funds  to  carry  on  war  than  Great-Bri- 
tain has.  But  as  the  confiderer  has  his  in- 
formation only  from  one  gentleman,  wliom 
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he  docs  not  name,  and  as  the  diilieffcd  Aatc 
of  Fiance  and  her  finances,  e\fn  to  a  pro- 
fdVed  bankruptcy,  is  wcil  known,  and  indif- 
putablc,    the  argument  certainly  hes  againft 
him.     But    even   fuppofing  the  French 'trea- 
fury  to  be  pcfllflld  of  the  lums  the    con- 
iiderer  mentions,    let  us,    with   the  Spanifli 
ambafHidor  in  the  treafury  of  Venice,  take 
the  candle,  and   examine  where  is  the  root 
from  which  thofe  trcafures  grow.     Has  not 
Great-Britain  laid  the  ax  to  it  ?   Is  it  not  abfo- 
lutely  cut  off  by  the  lofs  of  her  marine,  trade, 
and  poffcffions  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ?    The 
rcverfe  of  ail  thi.>  is  the  cafe  of  Great-Britain. 
Look   at   the   flate   of  French   prifoners  in 
England,  read  tJie  rcmonflrances  of  French 
parliaments,  confult  the  beft  accounts  of  the 
ftate  of  their  provinces,  peopled  by  inhabi- 
lants.  fo  difpliited  through  want,  that  they 
thnik  it  a  happincfs  to  be  carried  to  the  lefs 
lingering    butchery  of  the  field.      But   tJie 
whole  of  this  point  is  fo  much  againft  our 
confiderer,  in  the  mind  of  every  man  in  Eng- 
land, excepting  a  few  auftentatious,  defperate, 
advocates    for  the    caufe    cfpoufed    by  the 
confiderer,  that  I  am  Uh  in  reiling  it  here. 
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"  Every  one  who  has  thought  on  the  fub- 
jcdt  of  war,  muft  have  confidered  the  three 
different  kinds  of  it:  a  war  of  offence,  a  war 
of  equality,    and  a  war  of  defence.    And 
every  one  knows,    that  of  thefe  the  laft  is 
ir-oft  difadvantageous,  and  the  moft  difficult." 
Thefe  are  founds,  drawn  from  fpeculation, 
paper-ftajning  warriors,    and   caftle-building 
politicians  ;  but  they  are  difclaimed  by  prac- 
tice and  experience.     Every  war  in  its  own 
"'iture  becomes  offenfive,  whatever  the  pre- 
tences may  have  been,    upon  which  it  was 
originally  founded.    If  an  army  of  defence 
can  offend  the  enemy,  the  means  of  offence 
becomes  the  moft  effedual  principle  of  de- 
lence.    Strength  or  weaknefs,  courage  or  con- 
dud,  are  all  the  confiderations  generals  have, 
whether  they  fight  in  a  war  of  offence,  a  war 
oi  equality,    or  a  war  of  defence,    and  the 
meaning   of  thefe  words   vanilh,  according  , 
JO  events.     The  confiderer  fays,  that  neither 
tlie  duke  of  Cumberland,    nor  prince  Per- 
dinand,  could  force  the  French  to  a  pitched 
battle.     I  underftand  the  battle  of  Minden  to 
^ave  been  a  pitched  battle,  and  that  we  did 
^crce  thcFiench  to  fight  it  in  themannerit  was 
^^'^'ghtj  whether  the  French  were  forced  to 
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fight  at  Haftenbeck,  I  know  not.  But  I  am 
convinced,  that,  fuperior  as  they  were  to  his 
royal  highncls,  in  numbers  and  artillery  j  had 
one  half  of  the  troops  under  him  been  Britifh, 
he  muft  have  been  decifively  vidorious.  As 
to  the  argument  the  confiderer  fo  long  dwells 
upon,  and  fo  affcdedly  repeats,  that  France 
can  draw  out  greater  armies  than  we  can,  let 
the  battle  of  Minden  anfwer,  whether  they 
can  produce  fo  good  troops.  In  fliort,  the 
number  that  France  can  bring  to  the  field, 
unlefs  they  can  be  proved  to  be  better  troops 
than  thofe  of  Great-Britain,  is  an  argument 
againfl:  our  going  to  war,  that  is  below  all 
contempt.  Is  there  in  this  refpcd:  a  greater 
difparity  between  France  and  Great- Britain, 
than  there  was  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Perfians,  than  there  was  between  the  Romans 
and  Barbarians,  thofe  anceftors  of  the  prefent 
French  and  Auftrians  ? 


"  Suppoft  us,  fiiys  the  confiderer,  to  gain 
a  compleat  vidory,  is  there  any  fruit  of  it  to 
be  reaped  in  Germany."  This  is  his  main 
queftion  j  all  that  follows  on  it  is  but  flourifh. 
My  anfwer  is,  we  gain  all  that  we  propofed, 
the  freeing  a  proteftant  eleftorate,  expofed  to 
^11  the  horrors  of  war  upon  our  account ;  we 
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weaken  the  power  of  the  oppreflbrs  of  Europe, 
we  blunt  the  I'words,  that  are  drawn  againft 
the  liberties  of  mankind,  and  we  are,  at  leaft, 
one  flep  nearer  towards  procuring  a  peace, 
which  may  rellore  Great-Britain  and  Europe 
to  freedom  and  tranquillity.  The  ideal  rea- 
fonings  that  follow  the  imaginary  triumph  of 
the  author,  upon  the  above  queflion,  deferves 
no  anfwer,  becaufe  the  fads,  fuppofed  in  it, 
never  can  have  any  exiftence,  and  can  have 
no  relation  to  the  prefent  qucftion.  It  cannot 
be  imagined,  that  the  prefent  government, 
could  be  mad  enough  to  purfue  fuch  a  fcheme 
as  the  confiderer  has  laid  down  for  the  future 
plan  of  their  operations.  Britifii  troops  are 
not  to  follow  an  enemy  into  quarters,  where 
Biitifli  money  is  already  more  cfficacioufly 
employed  j  the  obfervations  I  have  already 
made,  of  the  exhausted  ftate  of  France, 
deftroy  all  probability  of  the  French  leading 
us  into  thofe  wild-goofe  chaces  the  author  has 
fuppofed. 

The  confiderer  has  thrown  out  farcafms 
cgainft  our  employing  a  foreign  general  or  ge- 
nerals, in  the  German  war.  But,  as  ufual,  he 
lias  fubflituted  words  for  realities.  The  pre- 
fent war,  candidly  confidered,    is  no  farther 
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on  our  part,  a  German  war,  than  ns  we  figlit 
for  our  allies  in  Germany,  againfl:  our  ene- 
mies there.  We  attack  no  German  prince, 
we  fupport  no  German  meafures,  farther  than 
as  the  fupport  of  German  freedom  and  inde- 
pendency is  comeded  with  the  interefl:  of 
Great-Britain,  which  it  always  has  been. 

]Page  90,  the  confiderer  falls  with  great 
reafon,  as  I  think,  upon  the  abufe  of  public 
news  writing  in  England ;  I  fubfcribe  to  all 
he  fays  on  that  head.  But,  at  the  fame  time, 
I  muft  make  a  diftindion  between  what 
comes  from  the  pens  of  thofe  hirelings  of 
the  prefs,  and  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, '  and  even  the  parliament,  itfelf.  If 
fome  pragmatical  politicians,  or  bufy  fund- 
brokers,  railed  againfl:  the  king  of  Pruflia, 
there  was  not  a  man  of  fenfe  in  England, 
who  did  not  bewail  the  unto\^  nrcUy  fyfteni 
that  kept  him  and  us  divided.  The  confiderer 
knows  well,  tb.t  there  was  not,  in  both  hotifcs 
of  parliament,  a  topic  more  frequently  men- 
tioned, than  the  expediency  of  doling,  almort 
at  any  rate,  with  iiis  PruiTjan  majeliy,  and 
thereby  forming  a  firm  barrier,  and  a  natural 
defence,  for  the  proteftant  interefl;.  Did  the 
confiderer,   or  any  of   his  friends,   in  thofc 
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times,  ftand  up  and  difpute  thofe  propofitions, 
as  they  were  aflented  to,  even  by  the  minifters, 
againfl:  whom  they  were  obliquely  aimed. 
Mr.  Pelham  himfelf  was  again  and  again 
heard  to  declare,  that  when  the  circumftances 
of  affairs  could  admit,  not  a  moment  fliould 
be  loft,  in  compieating  fo  defirablc  a  con- 
nexion J  and  all  the  other  minifters  feemed 
to  be  of  the  fame  mind.  When  the  con- 
nexion was  formed,  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, perhaps,  at  no  time,  entered  into  a  mea- 
fure,  that  met  with  fo  univcrfal  an  approba- 
tion. It  may  be  improper  for  me  to  mention, 
that  the  great  perfonage,  who  is  now  no 
more,  always  fpoke  with  regret  of  the  cir- 
cumftances that  kept  him  at  a  diftance  from 
his  nephew,  and  has  been  known,  with  an 
unufual  iharpnefs,  to  check  the  officious 
courtiers  about  his  perfon,  when  they  fpoke 
difrefpedfully  of  hiiii. 


Ti. 
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Even  when  his  Pruflian  majefty  (who, 
being  an  inland  power,  was  not  extremely 
well  acquainted  with  maritime  afl^airs)  fent 
over  the  famous  memorial,  complaining  of 
the  confifcation  of  his  fliips  j  the  anfwer 
returned,  by  order  of  the  court  of  London, 
was  penned  with  all  the  politencfs  due  to 
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t  fovcreign  prince,  in  alliance  with  us.    Has 
the  confiderer  forgot   what  hsppened  after 
this,   upon  the  lame   fubjed  ?  The  anfwcr 
that  went  from  London,    was  fuch  as  con- 
vinced his  Pruflian  majcfty  of  the  rectitude 
of  our  court  of  adniiralty's  proceedings,  and 
his  Britannic  majefty's  intentions.     What  was 
the  confequence  ?   He  dropped  his  remon- 
ftrance,  and  he  kept  his  faith,  in  paying  the 
intereft  on   the    Silefian   loan.      Upon   the 
whole,  therefore,   he  muft  have  been  born 
but  yefterday,  who  can  be  impofed  upon  by 
the  fo  many  repeated  aflertions  in  the  Con- 
fiderations,  of  the   deteftation   his   Pruflian 
majefty  was  formerly  held  in,  by  the  Britifh 
nation.     Impertinents  in   politicks  we  have 
many,    whofe  knowledge   arife  out  of  the 
fumes  of  coffee  and  tobacco  >  but  the  talk  of 
fuch  never  can  be  conftrued  into  the  fenfe  of 
the  people  of  Britain.     I  (hall  not  differ  much 
from  our  confiderer,  with  regard  to  a  certain 
ribband   and  title  beftowedj    but  I  cannot 
think  it  was  beftowed,  on  account  of  vulgar 
prepofTeffions,  and  on  the  report  of  idle,  ig- 
norant, nows-mongers  j  they  w6re  beflowed 
at  a  time  when  it  was  thought  proper  and 
prudent  to  give  exemplary  rewards,  even  to 
the  fiew  of  refolution  and  refillance. 
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The  railing  of  our  conHdcrcr  at  the  RuHl.m 
treaty,  is  frlvolnub  and  thread-bare,  and  yet 
he  is  ingenuous  enoui»h  to  own  (piigc  94,) 
th.it  it  was  made  fulely  to  keep  all  foreign 
ti  oops  out  of  the  empire.  Uniloubtcdly,  as 
wc  have  obferved  before,  it  was.  But  it  Is 
as  certain,  that,  before  the  treaty  was  made, 
the  court  of  France,  unknown  cither  to  his 
Britannic,  or  Pruflian  majcfty,  was  far  advanced 
in  the  treaty  of  Vienna ;  nay,  it  was  then  as 
good  as  concluded,  and  we  very  foon  found, 
from  the  chevalier  Dnglafs's  negociations,  on  the 
part  of  France,  at  the  court  of  Peter {bourg,  too 
much  rcafon  to  apprehifnd,  that  if  the  Ruffian 
troops  had  j^ot  looting  in  the  empire,  even 
upon  our  requilition,  they  would  have  infifted 
upon  their  own  term-s,  before  they  had  eva- 
cuated it.  That  the  Ruffians  were  hiicd  to 
defend  the  elcdlorate  of  Hanover,  againft  all 
invaders,  is  admitted.  That  they  were  hired 
to  ravage  the  Pruffian  dominions,  or  that  the 
king  of  Pruffia  intended  to  invade  Hanover 
at  that  time,  is  denied.  ; 

Having  faid  thus  much,  I  mud  be  cqndid 
enough  to  own,  before  the  treaty  of  London 
was  made,  his  late  majefly  (though  lie  wifely 
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kept  it  to  himfclf)  had  great  rcafons  to  fuf- 
pca  the  intentions  of  the  court  of  Vienna, 
and  her  motives,   or  rather  encouragement, 
for  mailing  certain  demands  upon  him,  which 
in  honour,  and  confcicnce,  he  could  not  com- 
ply with.    What  muft  become  of  our  author's 
rcafoning.    if   it  Ihould  appear  that  fome  of 
thofe  demands    regarded  even  the  king  of 
Prudi:!  ?    Did   not   the  natural   fcafon,    the 
nptanda  dies,  then  prcCent  itfclf,    and  what 
treatment  muft  his  mnjclly's  minifters  have 
met  with  from  the   public,    had  they  not 
joined  the  national  voice,  and  concluded  the 
treaty  of  London.     "  We  had  been  ufed  to 
think,    fays   the  confidercr,  (page  95,)  the 
king  of  Pruflia,    (I  dont  hy   rightly)  had 
ftiown  in  his  adions,  a  negleft  of  all  moral 
obligation,  and  in  his  writings,  a  contempt  of 
every  religious  principle."     Who  are  'we  ? 
Does  the  conflderer  clafs  himfclf  with  the 
ofticious  (hatter-brains  of  coffee-houfes  ?  The 
people  of  England  never  thought  fo  of  the 
conqueror  of  Silefia  ;    they  never  fpoke  thus 
of  the  author  of  the  Anti-Machiavel.     Every 
man  of  fenfe  and  candour  fpoke  and  thought 
the  reverfe.     They  faw  the  king  of  Pruffia 
under  the  difagrccablc  necefTity  of  maintain- 
ing his  alliance  with  France,  through  the  in- 
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iuftice  and  obftinacy  of  the  court  of  Vienna, 
who  forced  him  to  maintain  that  alliance, 
though  he  offered,  again  and  again,  to  re- 
nounce it,  and  to  join  in  keeping  the  French 
out  of  the  empire,  provided  (he  would  do 
him  juftice  in  his  claims  upon  Silefia.  Thofc 
claims  were,  to  the  people  of  England,  pro- 
blematical at  leaft:,  and  they  neither  could,  nor 
(lid,  give  them  difguft,  far  lefs,  deteftation. 

In  all  political  writings,  when  fads  are  an- 
fwered,  (and  I  think  I  have  anfwered  every 
fad  advanced  by  the  confidercr)  the  reft 
mud  go  for  declamation.  That  is  what  I 
cannot  anfwer.  The  charges  againft  his 
Prcflian  majefty,  and  our  own  miniftry,  arc 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  and  fpun 
through  a  hundred  and  thirty-feven  pages, 
with  an  acrimony  void  of  fpirit ;  arguments, 
that  are  deftituteof  reafon  ;  charges,  unfup- 
ported  by  truth  j  allegations,  not  founded  on 
fadts  J  and  tautologies,  which  prove  the  writer 
to  be  no  admirer  of  Tacitus.  His  declama- 
tions and  definitions  upon  continental  con- 
nexions, and  upon  the  difficulty  of  under- 
landing  them  as  they  ought  to  be  underftood, 
are  metaphyfical,  vague,  and  idle.  Every 
coblcr,    I  was  going  to  %,  knows  what  a 
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continental  connexion  is,  as  well  as  any 
member  of  either  houfe  of  parliament ;  and 
though  our  author  reprefents  his  fplittings  of 
the  queftion  to  be  new  and  uncommon,  yet 
there  has  not  been  perhaps  a  more  hackney 'd 
topic  in  politicks,  iince  the  Revolution  ;  nor 
has  he  fallen  upon  a  fingle  divifion  or  fubdi- 
vilion,  that  has  not  been  brufhed  thread-bare 
by  Tories  and  Jacobites  in  their  writings 
againft  the  adt  of  bettlement,  and  for  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  Let  the  author  prove 
(and  then  he  will  fay  fomething)  that  our 
connexions  with  Praflia,  or,  if  he  pleafes, 
with  the  continent,  at  this  time,  are  not  as 
well  founded,  and  as  juflifiable,  and  perhaps 
iTiore  neceflary,  than  thofe  formed  by  king 
"William,  by  that  alliance  which  the  confiderer 
has  employed  fuch  a  needlefs  pomp  of  lan- 
guage to  amplify.  Our  confiderer,  again  and 
again,  mentions  our  being  without  thofe 
allies,  which  king  William  and  queen  Anne 
had :  I  have  given  the  plain  and  true  reafon 
why  we  are  without  them,  and  probably  muft 
be  without  them,  till  the  proteftant  confede- 
racy has  broken  the  chains  of  Europe.  I  am 
far  from  detracting  from  the  merits  or  abilities 
of  our  great  deliverer.  But  what  has  his 
condu^it  or  character  to  do  with  the  prefent 
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qucftion,  unlefs  he  can  fliew,  that  Great- 
Britain  and  Europe  were  in  lefs  danger,  at 
the  time  the  treaty  of  London  was  figned, 
than  it  was  at  the  time  the  grand  alliance  was 
formed  by  king  William  ?  I  am  even  afraid 
our  confiderer  has  over-ftrained  his  complai- 
fance  to  the  memory  of  that  monarch.  He 
has  given  us  a  moft  pompous  account  of  the 
congrefs,  in  which  the  grand  alliance  was 
formed  ;  and  fuch  a  meeting,  compofed  of 
fo  many  illuftrious  parties,  all  of  them  ene- 
mies to  France,  never  perhaps  was  known  in 
Europe.  I  am  unwilling  to  fay  it,  but  it  is 
a  well  known  truth,  that  the  fplendor  and 
frequency  of  that  meeting,  was  the  greateft 
misfortune  of  king  William's  reign.  It  fug- 
gefted  to  his  enemies,  a  natural  and  a  puzzling 
queftion.  If  fo  many  mighty  potentates,  are 
to  go  to  war  againft  France,  why  is  Eng- 
land to  pay  a  greater  proportion,  in  the  ex- 
pences  of  that  war,  than  all  thofe  mighty  po- 
tentates put  together  ?  nay,  in  fad,  the  whole 
of  the  expencc  j  for  man's  flefh  (unlefs  when 
it  is  hired,  or  let  out)  has  always  been  very 
cheap  on  the  continent,  efpecially  in  Ger- 
many. 
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While  i  am  upon  this  head,  which  I  liave 
touched  with  the  utmoft  reludlance,  I  am 
forry  that  bur  confiderer's  calculation  of  our 
expenceduring  king  William  and  queen  Anne's 
wars,  obliges  me  to  repeat  an  obfervation  I 
have  made  before  j  that  it  is  a  grofs  impofi- 
tion  upon  the  fenfe  of  the  public,  to  array  the 
fums  of  thofe  times  againft  \e  prefent ;  be- 
caufe  the  intrinfic  value  of  money  in  Great- 
Britain  is  now  diminifhed.  The  intereft 
which  money  bears  in  a  flate,  a  commercial 
one  I  mean,  may  be  called  the  pulfe,  which 
indicates  the  health  or  indifpofition  of  the 
body-politic.  The  government  in  thofe  timej 
gave  for  money,  fix  or  feven,  nay  fometimes 
more,  per  cent.  At  this  time  they  give  at  mod 
three  anu  a  half.  1  fliall  not,  from  this,  con- 
clude, that  Great-Britain  has,  at  prefent, 
double  the  money  in  fpecie,  that  (lie  had 
under  king  William,  or  queen  Anne  j  but  I 
will  venture  to  fay,  however  paradoxical  it 
may  appear,  {he  is  a'c  this  time  doubly  able 
to  bear  the  expences, 

•'  To  talk,  fays  the  conAderer,  (page  114) 
of  forming  a  connexion  with  that,  which  is 
in  itfelf  unconnected,  is  a  contradiction  in 

terms.'' 
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terms.",  This  is  profefledly  a  gingle  of  words. 
Was    the  continent  connedied    in  itfelf,    I 
mean,  even  againft  France,  in  queen  Anne's 
time  ?  Did  not  king  William,    even  before 
his  death,  break  thofe  connexions,  for  which 
our  author  fo  pompoufly  applauds  him,  fo 
that  queen  Anne  in  the  beginning  of  her  re'ign, 
found  Europe  as  unconnedled  as  it  is  now  ? 
The  empire  in  itfelf,    torn  in  pieces  by  the 
defedion  of  one  of  its  mcft  powerful  elediors 
from   the  common  caufe,   while  others  of 
them  were  more  covertly  friends  to  France ; 
Sweden  fo  near  declaring  againft  us,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  gratifying 
the  pride  of  that  monarch,    by  fending  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  to  him,  to  work  upon 
his  private  paffions,  which  he  did  in  a  manner 
not  altogether  becoming  the  dignity  of  his 
miftrefs  and  his  country.     Al!  Spain,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  Italy  in  arms  afiliftus,  and 
even  the  duke  of  Savoy  oui-  fri/nd,  only  be^ 
caufe  Britain  was  the  moft  capable  to  be  his, 
againft   the   more   than     lu/olence    c'"   the 
French  monarch  ;  and  wnat  was  worfe  than 
all,  Great-Britain,  by  being  then  unconneded 
m  herfelf,  gave  the  enemy  double  advantages. 

"  Why,    fays   the  confiderer,  (page  116} 
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prefent  war,  began   with   a  contcft    about 
foreign  fettlements,  have  its   courfe  diverted 
into  a  land-war  in  Germany,  for  we  were 
always  viaorious  at  fea  r"     I  don't  difpute 
cur  being  always  fuperior  to  France  by  fea 
in  power,   but  I  cannot  admit,  we  have  been 
fo  in  fortune  ;  neither  do  I  think,  that  the 
experiments  of  defcents  we  have  made  upon 
the  French  coafts,  havr  in  any  degree  an- 
fwered  the  plaufible  prii;»eiples  on  which  they 
were  founded.     The>nfiderer  himfelf  fur- 
nifhes  the  ftrongeft  c^afon  why  they  have  not  j 
becaufe  France  is/extremely  populous,  and 
has  always  a  mil/a,  independent  of  her  ar- 
my.    If  fo,  f^A  pelting  defcents,  which  are 
attended  with  infinite  trouble  and  fatigue  to 
our  foldiers,  will  always  be  oppofed  by  their 
militia,  who  are  very  little,  if  at  all  inferior, 
to  their  regulars.     This,  at  leaft,  is  the  way 
we  argue  in  England,  becaufe  the  great  end 
of  our  militia  was  to  guard  our  coafts  againft 
defcents,  and  leave   our  army  at  liberty  to 
aa  elfewhere.     Our  author  goes  on  to  (hew, 
{page  1 1 9.)  **  that  if  our  war  in  Germany  is 
a  war  of  diverfion,  it  is  not  an  eligible  diver- 
fibn.  "     Diverfion  is  certainly  one  of  the  ob- 
ieds  of  our  German  war,  and  notwithftand- 
ing  all  our  author's  fine-fpan  arguments,  the 
*     meafure  has  hitherto  been  fuccefsful.     What 
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can  he  mean  by  eligible  diverfion?    War  it- 
fdf  is  not  eligible,  when  peace  can  be  equi- 
tably preferved.     But  has  our  auUior  pointed 
out,  where  we  could  have  made  a  more  eli- 
gible diverfion,  or  has  he  proved  that  no  di- 
verfion was  proper?  *'  But,  fays  he,  (p.  120) 
our  German  war  is  no  diverfion  at  all  for 
the  French  forces,  "  though  he  owns  in  the 
fame  breath,    that  it  employs  them.     Yes, 
and  I  will  add,  it  deftroys  them  likewife, 
even  without  the  afliftance  of  the  fword ;  fo 
milerably  are  they  fupplied.     To  make  out 
this  notable  reafoning  of  his,  the  confiderer 
tells  us,  that  the  French  leave  not  a  man 
fewer  upon  their  coafts  on  account  of  their 
atmy  in  Germany.  Who  fays  they  have  ?  But 
the  confiderer   will  find  it  no  eafy  talk  to 
prove,  that  fince  the  beginning  of  the  war 
they  have  not  fuflfered  a  lofs  of  men  in  Ger- 
many,   which  the  populoufnefs  of  France 
(great  as  it  is)  will  not  be  able  for  many  years 
to  repair.     He  never  can  perfuade  any  man, 
who  has  his  fenfes  about  him,  that  France  is 
not  become  a  national  bankrupt,  by  her  war 
in  Germany  j  or  that,  had  fhe  not  found  diver- 
fion, or  if  the  confiderer  pleafes,  employment 
for  her  troops  in  Gerrnany,  fhe  might  not 
ftill  have  found  means  to  have  triumphed 
over  us  in  Apiefica.     Jt  will  be  impofllble  to 
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jJerfuade  the  world,  that  France  caH  keep  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men  in  a  coun- 
try, that  always  has  been,  and  is  now,  the 
grave  of  the  French,  with  as  little  expencft 
of  blood  and  treafure,  as  they  are  at,  when 
they  arc  in  quarters  or  garrifons  in  their  own 
country,  in  a  time  of  peace,  which  admits  of 
their  employing  themfelves  in  manufadtures 
and  agriculture,  and  in  repairing  thofe  cala- 
mities of  their  country,  which  are  fo  feelingly 
fet  forth  by  the  remonrtranees  of  their  par- 
liaments. 

Our  author,  by  his  own  eonfeffion,  thinks, 
that  the  latter  pages  of  his  pamphlet  contains 
a  recapitulation,  or  rather,  a  repetition  of 
what  he  had  faid  before  j  and  as  they  un- 
doubtedly are  fuch,  I  fliall  not  pretend  to 
anfwer  them,  becaufe  I  have,  ftep  by  flep,  an- 
fwered  every  argument,  without  employing 
that  declamation,  which  he  has  fo  in- 
duftrioufly  made  ufe  of,  to  decry  the  pre- 
fent  government  of  England,  to  throw  per- 
fonal  abufe,  even  indefcendingto  perfonalities. 
againft  our  illuflrious  ally. 
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